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Sound  O^t 


He  Objects  to  Two  Articles 

You  print  two  of  the  worst  pieces  of  religious  bigotry  I  have  ever  seen.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  "If  You  Marry  Outside  Your  Faith"  by  Harold  L.  Fair  and  "Prot- 
estants Believe:  In  Religious  Freedom"  by  Stanley  I.  Stuber. 

Let's  start  with  Mr.  Fair.  I  have  never  read  so  many  direct  lies  and  untruths 
in  my  life.  I  am  a  Protestant  who  married  a  Catholic.  We  were  married  with  the 
blessing  of  her  priest  who  never  mentioned  signing  any  agreement.  As  for  the 
publishing  of  banns,  I  love  the  woman  I  married  and  I  don't  care  if  the  world 
knows  it.  In  fact  I  want  them  to.  Mr.  Fair  seems  to  think  differences  in  the 
practice  of  standing  or  kneeling  makes  a  problem.  Who  cares  as  long  as  they  do 
pray.  As  for  wearing  a  medal,  name  me  a  religion  that  doesn't  let  its  followers 
wear  a  medal  of  some  sort.  And  as  for  the  meatless  Fridays,  my  wife  and  I  both 
agree  that  fish  stinks.  .  .  .  What  this  country  and  the  world  needs  is  more  inter- 
faith  marriages,  not  less.  .  .  . 

And  now  Mr.  Stuber.  His  articles  prove  that  Protestants  believe  in  religious 
freedom  all  right.  But  for  Protestants  only.  What  right  has  the  Protestant  to  be- 
little another  man's  religion  this  way.  Unlike  the  fish  in  Mr.  Fair's  article  this  one 
stinks  of  the  smell  of  politics.  .  .  . 

God  save  us  from  professional  religious  writers  like  these  two  and  a  magazine 
that  prints  their  trash. 

Put  this  in  your  "Sound  Off"  column  with  your  little  pats  on  the  back. 

—Raymond  R.  Bowles,  M.  Sgt.— RA  33454341,  Brooke  Army  Hospital,  Beach 
Pavilion  Ward  43NS,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 
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Is 

It 

Really 

Good 

News? 


By  Milton  A.  Heitzman 


DURING  the  build  up  of  the  Nazi 
forces  in  Europe  and  as  Hitler 
ravaged  country  after  country,  one 
of  the  well-known  news  commenta- 
tors used  to  say,  "There's  good  news 
tonight."  Then  he  would  tell  the 
events  and  one  by  one  we  heard  the 
failures  listed.  We  used  to  look  at 
each  other  and  say,  "Good  news? 
What's  good  about  it?" 

Some  of  us  try  to  follow  the  Chris- 
tian way.  We  say  we  believe  the 
Gospel — that  is  the  preaching  of  the 
Good  News. 

The  cynic  is  easily  heard  asking 
"What's  good  about  it?"  And  the 
rest  of  us  are  hard  put  to  it  at  times 
to  tell  anyone  what  is  good  about 
the  Christian  message. 

We  live  in  a  so-called  Christian 
nation.  But  on  every  side  there  are 
stories  of  killings  and  the  FBI  re- 


ports a  growing  crime  wave.  Liquor 
consumption,  and  its  appended  dif- 
ficulties, has  become  a  problem. 
Labor  and  Management  are  holding 
sessions  to  discuss  ways  of  alleviating 
this  mutual  social  difficulty. 

The  mobility  of  the  population 
and  attending  unrooted  way  of  life 
is  always  pointed  out  by  social 
scientists  as  being  a  bad  news 
feature  of  our  society.  There  are 
statistics  on  divorce  and  child 
abandonment  which  cause  us  to 
pause  in  our  "sweetness  and  light" 
songs  and  take  a  haggard,  scared 
look  over  our  shoulder. 

All  of  these  symptoms  cannot  be 
passed  off  lightly  and  ignored.  If 
Christianity  and  the  message  of  our 
Master  is  good  news  it  is  time  to 
let  the  world  know  and  it  is  time, 
way  past  time  in  fact,  that  we  began 
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to  act  as  though  it  is  a  message  of 
good  news  and  that  it  is  fit  to  live 
by. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  under- 
stand good  news  is  to  look  back  of 
the  indices  of  bad  news. 

We  have  previously  mentioned 
only  the  symptoms.  Delinquency,  ill 
health  and  family  breakups  are  truly 
bad  news — we  do  not  blink  this  fact 
— but  they  are  the  result  of  the  bad 
news  way  of  life. 

I  believe  the  three  major  factors 
in  our  day  are  these:  1)  we  live  in 
a  world  of  anonymity;  2)  we  live 
in  a  broken  world;  3)  we  live  in  a 
world  of  the  moment.  Studying  them 
one  by  one  will  help  our  further  un- 
derstanding. 

Our  Anonymous  World 

How  many  times  have  you  felt 
that  no  one  knows  your  name?  Or 
worse  than  that  no  one  cares  to  find 
out  your  name.  You  are  a  "thing" 
and  only  part  of  a  job.  You  are  a 
"rate" — you  are  a  cog — you  are  "the 
trouble" — you  are  the  reason  things 
don't  go  smoothly — and  when  they 
don't  go  then  you  get  a  name — but 
the  related  adjectives  are  unprint- 
able, and  the  feeling  is  unenviable. 

Our  Broken  World 

Our  old  fellowships  are  always 
being  broken.  Our  plans  must  re- 
main fluid  because  of  the  changes. 
Our  hopes  must  be  guarded  because 
they  cannot  be  placed  behind  a  long- 
range  plan  of  ten  years'  duration. 
The  shattering  failure  will  come  long 
before.  Or  the  new  moment  will 
make  the  plans  inadequate  and 
childish. 


Daniel  Boone  and  the  other  early 
pioneers  planned  for  the  third  gen- 
eration— their  children's  children 
were  the  group  they  lived  for.  Visit 
the  Hermitage  outside  Nashville 
sometime.  There  in  the  home  of 
Andrew  Jackson  you  will  see  re- 
mains of  the  affluent  society  of  Jack- 
son's day;  but  the  plans  were  laid 
there  in  Tennessee  for  the  third  gen- 
eration. 

In  this  century  we  hardly  live  for 
our  own  plans;  to  be  concerned  about 
the  plans  for  our  grandchildren  is 
suddenly  to  know  that  we  are  truly 
a  breaking  generation. 

We  know  too  that  the  hospitals 
are  filled  with  persons  who  are  there, 
not  because  of  shattered  and  mis- 
shapen bones,  but  are  there  because 
of  shattered  hopes  and  broken  faith. 
The  soul  of  man  can  bounce  back 
for  a  while  and  then  the  resilience 
is  gone.  Man  is  crushed  in  the  press 
and  God  seems  to  step  back  to  aban- 
don him. 

Our  World  of  the  Moment 

"Live  for  today!  That's  enough!" 
"This  is  the  time."  In  these  phrases 
and  others  like  them  we  emphasize 
the  present.  We  don't  look  back 
and  we  certainly  do  not  hope  for- 
ward. Here  and  now  is  the  time  for 
joy  and  the  time  for  thinking. 

Analysts  tell  us  that  the  ability 
of  the  twentieth-century  man  to 
think  inwardly  and  to  retrace  his 
own  psychological  progress  and  re- 
gression is  almost  lacking.  He  has 
to  be  coaxed  and  dragged  through 
the  layers  of  experience  and  memory. 
He  lacks  the  deep  questings  of  the 
Bible  as  written  in  the  Psalms.  These 


are  not  natural  to  men  of  our  day. 
We  are  strictly  men  of  the  moment. 

On  the  surface  this  has  good  as- 
pects. But  to  live  for  this  time — the 
here  and  now — is  to  have  the  dark 
mist  of  meaninglessness  cover  the 
brilliance  of  great  events.  We  become 
cool,  uncommitted  characters  in  a 
detached,  meaningless  play. 

Instead  of  feeling  the  real  joy  of 
accomplishment  in  performing  im- 
portant tasks  we  begin  to  have  a  guilt 
feeling.  After  we  have  conquered 
the  difficult  we  do  not  feel  that  here 
was  something  others  will  acknowl- 
edge and  respect  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  conquering  of 
the  atom  brings  fear  and  even  suc- 
ceeding in  space  brings  us  to  say, 
"So  what?"  We  think  of  our  work, 
even  our  great  work,  as  if  it  were  a 
man  digging  a  deep  hole  in  the 
sand  of  the  beach;  tomorrow  it  will 
be  an  unessential  dimple,  washed 
and  filled  with  new  sand,  and  the 
next  day  it  will  be  completely  lost. 

I  believe  that  the  Good  News  of 
God  is  an  answer — a  basic  answer 
to  these  three  views  of  the  world.  In 
fact  the  Good  News  has  been  an 
answer  to  similar  views  through  the 
Christian  generations. 

The  answer  has  been  that  the  love 
of  Christ,  extended  to  man,  gives 
hope. 

How  It  Works 

Here  is  how  it  works.  Let  us  take 
the  bad  news  elements  one  by  one. 
The  first  we  will  deal  with  is  the 
problem  of  anonymity.  We  orient 
life  with  ourselves  at  the  center.  If 
you  want  to  feel  very  anonymous  go 
to  a  subway  in  New  York  and  try  to 


imagine  that  these  rushing  people 
are  attending  a  big  meeting  called 
because  you  were  in  town.  But  some- 
how or  other  the  committee  forgot 
to  introduce  you.  All  of  the  people 
who  are  rushing  by  are  really  not 
trying  to  catch  the  5:19;  they  are 
looking  for  you  and  you  haven't 
any  good  means  to  let  them  know. 
Think  of  the  feeling — on  second 
thought,  you'd  better  not  try  it;  well, 
not  in  New  York  at  least — the  white 
coats  of  Bellevue  are  seen  too  often 
as  it  is. 

But  think  about  it  this  way:  if 
we  put  ourselves  at  the  center  of 
any  part  of  life  we  are  not  big 
enough,  we  are  not  wise  enough,  we 
are  not  rich  enough,  we  are  not  long- 
lived  enough  to  fulfill  the  central 
function.  We  become  anonymous. 

Now  switch  it  around.  Simply  rec- 
ognize that  whether  you  like  it  or 
not  God  is  already  at  the  center  of 
life.  He  sent  his  Son  Jesus  to  show 
us  this  truth  clearly.  He  also  placed 
within  us  what  Jung,  the  psycho- 
analyst, calls  an  "instinct  for  re- 
ligion." There  with  God  at  the  cen- 
ter we  suddenly  become  persons  with 
names.  That  is,  we  take  on  the  titles 
such  as  Apostle,  Disciple,  Follower 
of  the  Way,  Good  Guy,  Real  Charac- 
ter, and  so  on.  We  are  named  when 
we  no  longer  feel  that  we  must  have 
a  name.  This  is  Good  News. 

Try  to  imagine  the  meeting  in  one 
of  those  back  rooms  in  Corinth. 
There  the  followers  of  Christ  met 
with  Paul.  They  were  certainly  the 
anonymous  ones — the  unnamed.  But 
they  had  a  terrific  impact  on  the 
history  of  civilization. 

Or  later — remember  the  one  thev 


now  call  St.  Joan?  This  little  girl  who 
heard  voices  and  was  about  as 
anonymous  as  anyone  could  be  fin- 
ally led  the  French  armies  against 
the  English  and  saved  her  land.  Or 
how  about  Kagawa,  or  Bishop  Ber- 
graav  of  Norway  or  any  of  the 
modern,  medieval  or  early  Chris- 
tians. Those  nameless  ones  became 
the  named  when  they  took  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  them. 

To  be  anonymous  is  bad  news — 
to  be  called  is  the  good. 

So  too  the  broken  world.  It  be- 
comes healed  as  our  personal  goals 
change.  If  we  intend  to  succeed  only 
materially — only  brokenness  can 
come  to  us.  If  we  make  our  goal 
obedience  to  Christ  and  an  under- 
standing of  his  love  then  Good  News 
is  that  broken  moments  can  only 
highlight  a  healed  man. 

When  we  hear  of  abject  hunger 
and  starvation;  when  we  know  of 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  freedom; 
when  we  know  of  citizen  after  citi- 
zen in  prison;  when  we  know  of 
deserted  plans  and  nations  and  peo- 
ple; when  we  know  of  loneliness; 
then  we  know  a  broken  world.  If 
any  of  these  or  all  of  these  things 
happen  to  us  most  of  us  would  say, 
"My  world  has  crashed." 

But  history  has  shown  us  that 
when  these  breaking  times  attack 
the  individual  and  he  has  Christ  in 
his  heart — then  and  especially  then 
— these  broken  moments  become 
healing   times   for   him.    When   the 


toughest  moments  come  then  the 
heart  of  God  seems  tenderest  to  his 
obedient  followers.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  a  Christian  can  know. 

But  the  hard  part  is  that  one  can 
only  know  in  the  doing.  The  built- 
in  electronic  speakers  in  our  air- 
conditioned  Cadillacs  have  little  to 
say  on  the  subject.  The  IBM  super 
brains  can  chew  holes  in  cards  all 
day  and  reel  out  miles  of  tape,  but 
only  the  committed  and  the  "doer" 
can  know  this  answer  for  truth.  The 
rest  of  us  will  have  to  guess. 

Now  what  about  the  bad  news 
which  says  that  this  is  the  world  of 
the  moment? 

The  one  who  believes  that  God 
is  at  the  center  of  life  adding  mean- 
ing where  there  only  would  be  scien- 
tific hodge-podge,  adding  creative 
force  where  all  else  would  be  un- 
authentic accident,  adding  faith 
where  all  else  would  be  idle  con- 
jecture, to  that  one  this  is  not  a  world 
of  the  moment.  The  momentous 
world  of  all  time  and  meaning  can 
come  only  in  relation  to  infinity.  God 
is  the  ruler  yet. 

So  we  ask,  "Is  it  really  good 
news?"  It  surely  is!  When  Christ's 
way  becomes  man's  then  something 
happens. 

We  could  put  it  this  way:  in  an 
anonymous  world  a  person  gets  a 
name;  in  a  broken  world  man  is 
healed;  and  in  a  world  of  the  mo- 
ment man  is  given  eternity  and  a 
beginning.  ■  ■ 


COMING  EVENTS: 

Mar.  26-April.  2,  Holy  Week  or  Passion  Week.  Begins  on  Mar.  26  which 
is  Palm  Sunday.  Mar.  31  is  Good  Friday. 

Apr.  2  is  Easter  Sunday. 


Faith 
Has 


By  L.  J.  Huber 


The  64-dollar  question: 
Would  a  father's  faith  in  his 
son's  integrity  go  unrewarded? 


WHEN  one  human  being  be- 
lieves in  another  there  is  no 
way  of  measuring  the  lengths  they 
would  go  to  prove  this  trust.  Their 
confidence  is  so  deep  that  there  is 
no  bottom  to  the  pit;  the  area  is  so 
large  that  there  is  no  horizon. 

I  have  personal  proof  of  this  and 
I  am  reminded  of  it  each  time  I  see 
a  certain  attorney  in  our  town.  My 
memory  goes  back  a  few  years  when 
I  was  the  owner,  editor  and  star 
reporter  for  The  Eagle.  This  was  a 
small  weekly  newspaper  that  served 
our  community  and  its  surroundings. 
The  titles  I  mention  are  not  im- 
portant to  the  story  but  I  had  an- 
other which  does  have  a  great  bear- 
ing. I  was  also  the  police  reporter. 

It  was  a  designation  that  was  easy 
to  forget  as  there  was  little  or  no 
work  in  this  department.  Ours  was  a 


quiet  little  town  with  citizens  to 
match.  There  had  been  nothing  near 
a  crime  until  George  Jones  began  to 
realize  that  someone  was  robbing 
his  store. 

The  Jones  establishment  was  typi- 
cally small  town.  There  was  an  order- 
ly disorder  that  no  one  but  the 
owner  understood.  He  could  come 
up  with  any  piece  of  merchandise 
because  he  knew  just  where  he  had 
misplaced  it.  This  was  the  condition 
that  existed  when  he  uncovered  the 
misdeed. 

We  were  in  Constable  Morgan's 
office  when  he  made  the  complaint. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  the  duly  appointed 
arm  of  the  law.  He  got  so  little  prac- 
tice and  experience  that  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  act  when  he  got  the 
report.   However,   he   did  his   best. 

"How  do  you  know  that  youVe 
been  robbed,  George?"  he  asked. 

"They've  been  taking  only  one 
kind  of  smoking  tobacco  and  I  just 
got  a  carton  of  it  a  week  ago." 

"You're  sure  of  what  you're  say- 
ing?" Mr.  Morgan  continued. 

"Come  and  see  for  yourself,  Con- 
stable, that's  what  you're  supposed 
to  do." 

We  went.  I  don't  quite  remember 
the  name  of  the  brand  but  it  came  in 
a  red  and  green  tin.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  we  soon  learned 
that  the  entry  had  been  effected  by 
forcing  a  catch  on  the  cellar  door. 

"Boys  will  be  boys,"  I  commented 
as  I  gave  my  version  of  the  scene. 

"You're  thinking  the  same  thing 
that  I  am,  Robert,"  the  officer  said. 
"I  also  have  a  feeling  that  young 
Hitchings  has  too  much  time  on  his 
hands." 
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It  was  not  my  intention  to  be  so 
direct  in  my  accusation  but  that 
name  had  also  entered  my  mind. 
Young  Billy  Hitchings  was  a  juvenile 
delinquent  of  our  day.  He  was  a 
young  whippersnapper  who  had  no 
respect  for  his  elders.  Not  even  for 
his  dad,  the  man  who  wanted  to 
send  him  to  college. 

"Follow  me,"  Constable  Morgan 
said. 

He  made  it  sound  like  an  order 
and,  even  if  it  wasn't,  it  was  my  duty 
as  a  reporter  to  get  the  news.  We 
headed  for  the  Hitchings  house  and 
the  officer  came  right  to  the  point. 
He  had  no  search  warrant  and  none 
was  needed. 

"I  want  to  look  around  your  place, 
Bill,"  he   told  the  older   Hitchings. 

"Why?"  came  the  very  fair  ques- 
tion. 

"Just  looking  for  something  and  if 
you've  nothing  to  hide  there  can't 
be  any  harm." 

"Help  yourself,"  the  owner  in- 
vited. 

THE  law  led  the  way  while  Mr. 
Jones  and  I  followed.  I  felt  that 
the  officer  was  looking  for  the  boy's 
room  and  I  was  right.  He  found  it 
after  trying  two  doors.  He  also  found 
three  tins  of  tobacco.  We  waited 
for  the  boy. 

"Where  did  you  get  this?"  Mr. 
Morgan  asked  when  he  got  home. 

"It  might  be  some  of  mine,  Consta- 
ble," the  father  offered.  "I  use  it." 

"It  belongs  to  dad,"  the  lad  was 
quick  to  grab  the  straw. 

If  the  Constable  had  been  hit 
with  a  wagon  tongue  he  couldn't 
have     been    more     surprised.     And 


frustrated.  He  didn't  know  what  to 
say  next  and,  come  to  think  of  it, 
there  wasn't  much  to  be  said.  Billy 
had  come  by  the  cans  quite  legally. 
The  law  and  the  grocer  left  but  I 
stayed  behind.  Old  Bill  and  I  were 
friends;  he  proved  this  when  we 
were  alone.  He  admitted  that  he 
didn't  know  where  his  son  had  got 
the  merchandise. 

"He  stole  them,  Bill,"  I  charged. 

"You  have  to  prove  that  before 
you  can  say  it,  Robert,"  he  reminded 
me. 

The  man  was  right.  I  agreed  with 
him,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
telling  myself  that  I  would  prove  it. 
I  guess  there  is  a  little  detective  in 
all  of  us  and  mine  was  coming  to 
the  forefront.  Young  Billy  walked 
past  us  just  then. 

"He's  a  good  boy,  Robert,"  the  old 
man  told  me. 


"Maybe,"  I  conceded  that  much. 

"No  mother  to  help  me  raise  him, 
Robert,"  he  went  on.  "So  I've  got  to 
have  twice  as  much  faith  in  him. 
He's  going  to  be  all  right." 

The  case  died  right  there  but  only 
for  a  short  while.  I  was  giving  the 
boy  enough  rope;  I  had  a  feeling 
that  he  would  make  his  move  again. 
Came  March  and  bad  weather.  This 
was  a  good  time  for  anyone  with 
nefarious  thoughts.  Almost  every 
night,  only  for  a  few  hours  some- 
times, I  would  station  myself  where 
I  could  see  the  cellar  door  to  the 
Jones  store.  It  worked. 

The  figure  was  wearing  a  light 
jacket,  a  dark  one  would  have 
escaped  me.  I  saw  him  go  to  the 
cellar  door  and  lean  against  it.  He 
exerted  pressure  and  the  door  opened 
for  him.  I  was  on  my  way  to  get 
Mr.  Morgan. 


Within  a  few  minutes  I  found  my 
man.  We  would  be  on  time  to  catch 
the  culprit  in  the  act.  Just  as  we  got 
there  a  figure  came  out  of  the  build- 
ing. The  law  ordered  him  to  stop. 
A  flash  from  the  officer's  light  caught 
him  full  in  the  face  and  I  almost 
fainted.  It  was  not  the  boy,  it  was  old 
Bill. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Bill?" 
Mr.  Morgan  quizzed. 

"Just  showing  that  I  know  enough 
to  get  in  out  of  the  rain,  Constable," 
Bill  said. 

"You  were  in  the  store,"  Mr. 
Morgan  charged. 

"Doesn't  look  like  it,  Constable," 
I  inserted  at  this  point  and  I  knew 
my  words  had  some  weight.  "The 
door's  locked." 

The  minion  of  the  law,  with  his 
lack  of  experience,  didn't  know 
what  to  do  at  this  moment.  He 
scratched  his  head  but  that  didn't 
help.  I  hinted  that  he  had  better 
forget  the  whole  thing  and  he  agreed 
with  me  and  left  us.   I  stayed  be- 


"Well,  if  you  don't  have  a  wife,  who 
tells  you  what  to  do?" 
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cause  I  knew  something.  I  had  seen 
a  light  jacket  while  Old  Bill  was 
dressed  in  dark.  When  Mr.  Morgan 
had  gone  I  walked  to  the  store 
door. 

"If  I  had  been  a  detective,  Bill," 
I  said  loud  enough  so  it  could  be 
heard  by  all  concerned,  "I  would 
have  figured  it  this  way:  You  fol- 
lowed Billy  here  tonight  and  you 
would  have  stopped  him  from  en- 
tering. You  were  a  little  late;  he  was 
already  in  the  store." 

"Well,  Robert,  the  boy  has  a  lot  of 
good  in — " 

"Let  me  finish,  Bill,"  I  continued. 
"The  Constable  and  I  arrived  at  the 
very  wrong  time.  When  you  saw  us, 
you  pulled  the  door  shut  and  locked 
the  lad  inside.  Come  on  out,  Billy," 
I  ordered.  "You  can  open  the  door 
from  your  side." 

He  came  at  my  first  call  and  he 
was  beat.  And  frightened.  His  face 
was  that  of  a  boy  who  realized  his 
narrow  escape.  Both  members  of  the 
Hitchings  clan  were  very  quiet  as 
they  knew  I  had  the  next  move.  I 
could  still  tell  my  story  to  the  law. 

"Your  dad  would  have  taken  the 
blame  for  this,  Billy,"  I  said  softly 
but  I  was  stern.  "But  he  still  has 
faith  in  you.  The  next  time  anything 
like  this  happens,  I'll  swear  that  he 
was  in  the  store  and  he  can  go  to 
jail  for  you." 

I  didn't  see  Billy  for  almost  five 
years.  He  came  home  from  school  to 
visit  his  dad.  I  saw  him  again  today 
and  I  was  reminded  of  his  story. 
One  that  started  the  night  he  learned 
that  faith  must  have  two  faces.  One 
belonging  to  the  giver,  the  other 
to  the  receiver.  ■  ■ 


JlaiAiet 
and  the 
Veewaae 
Pmklem 

By  Hugo  Steele 


The  Nelsons  have  two  teen-agers 

long  in  the  public  eye 

Some  of  their  experiences 

may  prove  helpful  to 

other  parents  and  teen-agers 


ONE  evening  in  Hollywood,  Rick 
Nelson  was  stopped  by  a  traf- 
fic policeman  for  doing  fifty  miles 
an  hour  in  a  35-mile  zone.  He  was 
returning  from  location  filming  of 
the  Nelson  family  TV  show  and  his 
parents,  Ozzie  and  Harriet,  were 
driving  a  distance  behind  him.  It  was 
an  embarrassing  moment  for  a  fa- 
mous boy,  and  on  top  of  it  all  he  had 
forgotten  his  driver's  license. 


y\ 


Ozzie  and  Harriet  Nelson 

While  the  officer  was  questioning 
Rick,  Ozzie's  car  caught  up  with 
them  and,  stopping,  Ozzie  walked 
over. 

"Were  you  doing  fifty,  Rick?" 
Ozzie  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rick  admitted. 

Ozzie  merely  stepped  back  and 
drove  on  without  another  word. 

At  first  glance  one  might  think 
this  a  cruel  way  of  handling  a  teen- 
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age  son  caught  in  such  a  predica- 
ment, but  here's  Rick's  own  explana- 
tion of  his  father's  actions: 

"I  understood  perfectly  why  my 
dad  didn't  argue  with  the  cop  or  try 
to  influence  him  in  any  way.  You  see, 
my  folks  have  always  let  Dave  and 
me  enjoy  a  lot  of  freedom — as  much 
as  they  thought  we  could  handle,  in 
fact.  But  to  balance  this,  they  have 
always  stressed  the  importance  of 
accepting  responsibility.  That  ticket 
was  my  responsibility,  not  my 
father's." 

Raising  two  teen-age  boys  who 
have  been  in  the  public  eye  and 
confronted  with  more  youth  prob- 
lems than  those  of  an  average  ob- 
scure family  has  been  a  task  both 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  Nelson  have 
tackled  with  a  serious  consideration. 
The  fact  they  have  done  it  so  well 
is  certainly  credit  to  be  added  to 
the  long  success  of  their  TV  show. 

How  do  they  do  it? 

"In  raising  David  and  Rick,  we've 
tried  to  avoid  head-on  clashes,"  says 
Ozzie.  "I  like  to  get  things  settled 
before  they  come  to  that  point. 

"I  don't  like  anything  to  go  so  far 
that  one  person  has  to  give  in. 
Even  when  David  was  little  I  tried 
to  divert  his  attention  to  avoid  any 
big  hassle.  Unless  it's  something  very 
important,  I'll  never  make  an  issue 
out  of  it." 

Does  that  mean  the  Nelsons  are 
easy-going  parents? 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  think  my 
folks  aren't  strict  about  some  things," 
says  Dave.  "They  won't,  for  in- 
stance, stand  for  any  compromise 
with  honesty.  They  also  won't  tol- 
erate any  discourtesy  toward  or  lack 
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of  consideration  for  other  people. 
They've  drilled  these  things  into 
Rick  and  me." 

ON  the  other  hand,  you  can't 
count  Ozzie  and  Harriet  among 
those  who  think  the  present  genera- 
tion of  teen-agers  has  "gone  to  the 
dogs."  You  must  count  them  among 
the  group's  biggest  boosters,  which 
is  best  explained  by  Dave: 

"I  remember  finding  in  our  family 
scrapbook  a  speech  that  my  Grand- 
father Nelson  once  made  before  the 
Young  People's  Association  of  a 
Congregational  church. 

"Grandfather  told  the  teen-agers 
he  didn't  think  they  had  gone  to  the 
dogs  just  because  they  were  Charles- 
ton-happy. In  fact  he  told  them  he 
thought  they  were  superior  to  their 
counterparts  in  his  own  generation. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  Grandpa 
had  been  talking  to  the  same  genera- 
tion that  today  condemns  rock  'n' 
roU. 

"My  dad  seems  to  have  a  similar 
attitude  toward  my  generation.  I've 
heard  him  say  several  times  that 
while  today's  young  people  know  all 
about  rock  'n'  roll,  they  also  are 
more  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  than  any  previous  genera- 
tion." 

Some  prominent  parents,  busy 
with  their  careers,  are  accused  of 
ignoring  their  children,  seldom 
listening  to  their  problems.  Here's 
what  Rick  Nelson  has  to  say: 

"Mom  and  Dad  have  never  really 
treated  us  as  children,  not  in  recent 
years  anyway.  Maybe  that's  because 
we  have  been  earning  our  own  way 
for  almost  twelve  years. 


- 


Rick  Nelson  has  launched  a  sensational  career  as  a  popular  singing 
star,  which  he  couples  with  his  role  in  "Adventures  of  the  Nelson 
Family"  on  the  ABC  Television  Network.  Looks  like  he's  having  fun! 


"Both  have  always  been  great 
listeners.  They  never  pry,  and  they 
don't  force  advice  on  us.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  they  don't  give  opinions 
— they  do — but  they  leave  it  to  Dave 
and  me  to  decide  for  ourselves, 
trusting  us  to  do  the  right  thing. 

"If  we're  not  allowed  to  make 
decisions  when  we're  young,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  make  them  as  adults. 

"Because  Mom  and  Dad  always 
listen  to  our  side  of  the  story — they 
may  not  agree  but  they  listen — it's 
easy   for   Dave  and   me   to   talk   to 


them.  So,  when  we  have  a  problem, 
the  first  people  we  discuss  it  with 
are  our  parents.  As  I  see  it,  this  is  a 
big  thing.  A  lot  of  young  people 
can't  talk  problems  over  with  their 
folks. 

"I'll  never  forget  how  Mom  and 
Dad  acted  when  I  had  that  car  acci- 
dent. It  happened  a  few  months 
after  my  sixteenth  birthday  when  I 
got  my  Porsche. 

"A  Porsche  goes  fast.  Mom  and 
Dad  repeatedly  cautioned  me  about 
driving  too  fast,  but  you  know  how 
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it  is  when  you're  sixteen  years  old. 

"But  I  did  drive  too  fast  and  one 
night  in  Beverly  Hills  I  hit  a  slick 
spot  in  the  road  and  turned  over 
three  times.  The  car  was  complete- 
ly demolished.  I  came  to  in  the  hos- 
pital. Mom,  her  face  whiter  than 
I've  ever  seen  it,  and  Dad,  gray  with 
worry,  were  there. 

"Not  once,  then  or  later,  did  they 
say  in  effect  'we  told  you  so/  They 
knew  that  if  that  accident,  from 
which  I  escaped  by  some  miracle 
with  minor  bruises,  hadn't  taught  me 
the  dangers  of  speed,  nothing  they 
could  say  would  help. 

"I'll  always  remember  that.  It 
showed  they  believed  I  had  some 
good  sense.  Gives  a  fellow  confidence 
in  himself." 

HARRIETT  Nelson  is  no  excep- 
tion when  it  comes  to  worrying 
about  her  sons.  Being  a  very  active 
person,  one  would  think  she  had  little 
time  to  be  concerned.  In  1959  she 
was  named  "Woman  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  she  and 
Ozzie  were  voted  best  husband  and 
wife  team  for  the  seventh  year  by 
TV-Radio  Mirror  magazine.  Their 
show  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
its  kind  in  broadcasting  history.  As 
Harriet  Hilliard,  born  in  Iowa  of 
theatrical  parents,  she  toured  the 
country  in  musical  and  dramatic 
shows  before  joining  Ozzie's  orches- 
tra and  eventual  marriage  in  1935. 
Dave  was  born  in  1936  and  Rick  in 
1940. 

Says  Harriet: 

"I  heard  so  much  about  the  prob- 
lems of  handling  teen-agers  that  for 
nearly  ten  years  I  waited  for  some 
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Handsome  Dave  Nelson,  who  combines 
an  exciting  career  as  a  part-time 
circus  aerialist  with  his  role  in 
"Adventures  of  the  Nelson  Family." 

trouble  with  Dave  and  Rick.  But 
nothing  alarming  ever  happened. 

"When  the  boys  got  into  their 
teens,  I  tried  to  remember  how  I 
felt  at  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  I 
recalled  how  I'd  resented  adult  ques- 
tions. I  wasn't  trying  to  hide  any- 
thing; I  didn't  feel  guilty.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  left  to  myself. 

"So  I  resolved  to  let  the  boys  know 
I  was  interested  in  what  they  were 
doing  without  seeming  to  pry.  I'll 
admit  it  was  hard  sometimes  to  ask 
questions  and  not  get  a  word  of 
answer.  I  felt  like  Gary  Cooper  had 
joined  the  family  circle  with  all  the 
'yup'  and  'nope'  responses. 

"I  learned,  though,  that  the  less  I 
asked,  the  more  the  boys  told  me." 


How  far  parental  guidance  should 
extend  beyond  the  home  is  often  a 
question.  On  this  matter  Ozzie  has  a 
theory  which  he  practices: 

"I  attend  all  Rick's  recording  ses- 
sions and  offer  opinions  as  to  the 
selection  of  numbers  and  the  way  he 
should  sing  them,  but  the  final  de- 
cision is  entirely  up  to  him.  After 
all,  it  is  his  personal  career  and 
I  want  him  to  learn  to  stand  on  his 
own.  This  is  the  understanding  with 
both  boys." 

Ozzie,  who  attended  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity on  an  athletic  scholarship 
and  later  worked  as  a  high  school 
football  coach  as  well  as  playing  sax 
in  a  dance  orchestra,  has  always 
been  careful  about  money  matters 
and  carries  out  his  theories  in 
handling  the  boys.  Although  Dave  is 
already  on  his  own,  Rick  won't  be 
twenty-one  until  next  May  8  at 
which  time  he  will  cash  in  a  trust 
fund  created  by  his  earnings  since 
he  was  eight. 

"Dad  has  a  philosophy  about 
money  that  sounds  pretty  good  to 
me,"  comments   Rick.    "He   says   if 


you  do  the  very  best  you  can — then 
make  that  little  extra  effort — money 
in  the  long  run  will  take  care  of  it- 
self." 

It  looks  as  if  the  whole  family  has 
been  giving  that  little  extra  effort. 

Raising  a  family  of  boys  is  not 
without  its  humorous  touches,  and 
Harriet  likes  to  tell  this  one  on  her- 
self: 

One  day  when  son  Rick  was  very 
young  he  came  in  with  his  trousers 
torn. 

"You  go  right  to  your  bedroom, 
take  off  those  pants,  and  I'll  mend 
them,"  she  told  Rick. 

Some  time  later,  wondering  what 
had  happened  with  no  sign  of  the 
boy,  she  looked  into  the  hall  and 
saw  the  torn  trousers  lying  there.  At 
the  same  moment  she  heard  a  noise 
in  the  basement  and,  noting  the  door 
was  open,  shouted  down: 

"Are  you  running  around  down 
there  with  no  trousers?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  a  deep  bass 
voice,  "I'm  reading  the  gas  meter." 

■  ■ 

Copyright  B.  P.  Singer  Features 


THE  PRIMARY  QUESTION 


An  American  manufacturer  was  showing  his  plant  to  a  prospec- 
tive customer  from  an  Eastern  European  country.  When  the  noon 
whistle  blew,  thousands  of  men  stopped  work  and  hustled  out  of 
sight.  The  amazed  visitor  cried:  "They're  all  escaping!  Can't  you 
stop  them?" 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  the  manufacturer  replied,  "they'll  all  come 
back."  When  the  starting  whistle  blew,  the  visitor  was  again  amazed 
to  see  the  workmen  returning  to  work  with  gusto. 

"Now,"  said  the  manufacturer  as  he  concluded  the  tour.  "I  hope 
you  have  decided  to  buy  some  of  our  machines." 

"Well,  we'll  talk  about  that  later,"  said  the  visitor.  "First,  how 
much  do  you  want  for  that  whistle?" 

— Good  Business 
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Should  Protestants  Observe 
LENTP 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


LENT  is  the  period  of  forty  week- 
days and  six  Sundays  prior  to 
Easter  in  the  Christian  calendar 
when  emphasis  is  placed  upon  soul- 
refreshment,  discipline  and  sacrifice. 
The  first  day  of  Lent  is  Ash  Wednes- 
day and  Lent  ends  at  noon  on 
Saturday  before  Easter  Sunday. 
Among  some  Christian  groups,  on 
Ash  Wednesday  ceremonial  ashes 
are  placed  upon  the  brow  and  worn 
as  a  symbol  of  penitence;  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  forty  days,  ob- 
servers deny  themselves  certain 
foods,  drink,  and  the  like  to  indicate 
their  devotion  to  Christ. 

The  word  "Lent"  comes  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  lencten  which 
means  "Spring";  but  observers  heark- 
en back  to  the  forty  days  Jesus 
fasted  on  the  Mount  of  Temptation; 
or  the  forty  days  Moses  spent  on 
Sinai;  or  the  forty  days  between  the 
resurrection  and  the  ascension.  His- 
torically, Lent  goes  back  only  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  was  a  period  of 
fasting  for  forty  weekdays  and  six 
Sundays  before  Easter. 

Since  Lent  is  not  commanded  in 
the  Bible  and  is  supported  only  by 
tradition,  the  question  arises  among 
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many  Protestants  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  observed  at  all.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  which 
says  we  should.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  even  Easter  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  festival  but  a 
festival  which  celebrated  the  end  of 
Winter  and  the  beginning  of  Spring. 
The  word  "Easter"  comes  from  the 
Teutonic  goddess  of  spring,  Eostre. 
Easter  bonfires,  especially  common 
in  Nordic  countries,  could  probably 
be  traced  to  ancient  Saxon  rites. 

Yet  the  pagan  Easter  has  been 
"converted"  and  given  a  Christian 
meaning.  And  it  is  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Christian  church. 

It  is  also  possible  to  make  Lent 
truly  a  period  of  soul-refreshment, 
self-denial,  and  Christian  growth. 

The  United  Witness 

Perhaps  there  is  value  in  the 
united  witness  Lent  can  give  to  the 
world  that  Christians  everywhere  do 
take  Christ  seriously.  Undoubtedly 
Christ  calls  for  self-denial.  He  says 
in  Mark,  "If  any  man  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me" 
(Mark  8:34).  For  many  people  this 


self-denial  and  sacrifice  will  never 
take  the  form  of  an  outward  cere- 
mony— that  would  be  too  mechanical 
for  them — but  within  the  heart  a 
new  dedication  to  Christ  and  his  way 
of  life,  yes! 

We  often  join  with  other  Chris- 
tians in  some  emphasis  which  we 
consider  important.  Christmas,  for 
example,  when  ths  Christians  every- 
where celebrate  the  coming  of  Christ 
into  our  world — the  incarnation. 
Easter  when  we  pay  honor  to  the 
living  Christ.  Now  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
November  is  "Religion  in  American 
Life"  month  when  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  join  together  to 
urge  Americans  to  go  to  the  church 
of  their  choice.  Is  there  not  value  in 
this  united  witness  which  says  that 
man  is  more  than  a  machine,  he  is 
a  spirit,  a  soul,  and  he  should  wor- 
ship the  living  God? 

Call  to  Sacrifice 

In  every  man  there  are  two  pulls 
— one  downward,  one  upward.  Read 
Romans  7  and  see  how  Paul  de- 
scribes these.  "For  I  do  not  do  the 
good  I  want,  but  the  evil  I  do  not 
want  is  what  I  do"  (Rom.  7:19). 
It  is  as  if  two  ropes  were  wrapped 
about  a  man  with  the  devil  pulling 
on  one  and  Christ  pulling  on  the 
other.  The  devil  tries  to  pull  a  man 
down  into  shame  and  degradation; 
Christ  seeks  to  pull  him  up  into 
finer  living.  The  man — you  or  I — 
is  in  between.  We  must  discipline 
ourselves,  or  rather  let  God  discipline 
us,  so  that  we  respond  to  Christ  and 
help  him;  and  not  the  devil.  Who 
masters  you — the  devil  or  Christ? 

Another  thing,  we  must  ever  fight 


the  tendency  within  us  to  ease  up, 
not  to  fight  against  sin.  Remember 
what  the  ancient  prophet  Amos 
shouted:  "Woe  to  those  who  are  at 
ease  in  Zion."  There  is  a  religion  of 
the  comfortable,  a  religion  of  con- 
venience. We  do  the  easy  thing,  not 
the  hard  thing.  When  it  comes  to 
getting  out  of  bed  to  go  to  church, 
or  watching  our  language,  or  en- 
gaging in  the  "holy  habits,"  we  are 
too  prone  to  do  the  convenient  thing! 

Certainly  not  during  Lent  alone 
but  during  the  entire  year  we  must 
deny  ourselves,  take  up  our  cross, 
and  follow  Jesus.  We  must  exercise 
spiritual  discipline!  Paul  puts  it  beau- 
tifully when  he  says:  "Present  your 
bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable   to    God"    (Rom.    12:1). 

As  F.  B.  Meyer  has  pointed  out: 
"Our  Lord's  claim  upon  us  is  built 
on  his  own  supreme  sacrifice.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  death  of  the 
cross,  that  we  might  reckon  our- 
selves to  be  dead  unto  sin.  The 
Apostles  constantly  speak  of  them- 
selves as  'the  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ/ 
Oh,  that  we  might  all  live  like  this, 
counting  nothing  as  our  exclusive 
possession,  but  believing  that  all  we 
have  has  been  given  to  us  to  use  in 
trust  for  our  Lord  and  Master." 

And,  may  we  so  learn  to  discipline 
ourselves  that  we  can  pray  the  prayer 
that  Saint  Patrick  prayed  in  the  long 
ago: 

May  the  wisdom  of  God  instruct 
me,  the  eye  of  God  watch  over  me, 
the  ear  of  God  hear  me,  the  word  of 
God  give  me  sweet  talk,  the  hand  of 
God  defend  me,  the  way  of  God 
guide  me. 

Christ  be  with  me. 
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Christ  before  me. 

Christ  after  me. 

Christ  in  me. 

Christ  under  me. 

Christ  over  me. 

Christ  on  my  right  hand. 

Christ  on  my  left  hand. 

Christ  on  this  side. 

Christ  on  that  side. 

Christ  at  my  back. 

Christ  in  the  head  of  everyone  to 
whom  I  speak. 

Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every  per- 
son who  speaks  to  me. 

Christ  in  the  eye  of  every  person 
who  looks  upon  me. 

Christ  in  the  ear  of  everyone  who 
hears  me  today.  AMEN. 

Call  to  Spiritual  Renewal 

During  Lent — and  this  should  take 
place  throughout  the  year,  too — the 
cross  looms  large.  Jesus  said,  "I 
lay  down  my  life"  (John  10:17).  He 
"emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of 
a  servant"  (Phil.  2:7).  Then  he  said 
to  his  disciples  (and  he  says  to  us) : 
"As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you"  (John  20:21). 

So  we  are  to  give  ourselves  to 
others;  we  are  to  walk  apart  from  the 
world;  we  are  to  seek  not  our  own 
glory  but  the  glory  of  the  Christ.  We 
are  called  to  spiritual  renewal.  We 
are  called  away  from  a  life  of  ease 


and  self-satisfaction  in  the  way  of  the 
cross. 

This  is  the  call  Albert  Schweitzer 
heard  and  answered  when  he  went 
out  from  Germany  to  the  edge  of  the 
primeval  forest  in  Africa  and  set  up 
a  hospital  that  would  heal  the 
wounds  of  humanity's  hurt.  This  is 
the  call  Toyohika  Kagawa  answered 
when  he  went  down  into  the  slums 
of  Kobe,  Japan,  to  live  among  the 
down-and-outers  to  show  them  the 
love  of  Christ.  And  where  he  con- 
tracted trachoma,  a  disease  of  the 
eyes  that  caused  him  in  his  later 
years  steadily  to  grow  blind.  He 
could  have  saved  himself,  he  could 
have  avoided  this  risk,  but  he  heard 
the  call  of  the  cross! 

Isaac  Watts  expresses  this  chal- 
lenge well  in  the  words: 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On    which   the   Prince    of    Glory 
died, 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 
And    pour    contempt    on    all   my 
pride. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
mine, 

That  were  a  present  far  too  small; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 


BETTER  IN  THAT  RESPECT 


Joe  Garagiola,  the  former  big  league  catcher  turned  broadcaster, 
kidding  his  boyhood  pal,  Yogi  Berra,  before  the  World  Series,  said: 

''You  amaze  me,  Yog,"  said  Joe.  "You've  now  become  such  a 
world  figure  that  you  drew  more  applause  yesterday  than  either 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  or  Herbert  Hoover.  Can  you  explain  it?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Yogi.  "I'm  a  better  hitter." 

— Arthur  Daley,  New  York  Times 
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What's  YOUR  Idea  of  Fun! 


EVERYONE  likes  to  have  a  good 
time.  This  writing  is  aimed  at 
the  lads  and  lassies  who  don't  take 
life  seriously  enough  to  know  that 
fun  for  fun's  sake  can  and  does  back- 
fire. 

Many  of  them  think  they  have 
the  world  on  a  string — the  world  is 
their  oyster.  The  world  is  gay.  Time 
rushing  by  needlessly.  They've  got 
to  have  another  fling  at  the  bar. 
Then  another.  Though  they  can't 
quite  convince  themselves  of  it,  they 
think  they  are  having  a  ball. 

This  male  human  thinks  he's  hav- 
ing a  great  big  beautiful  time.  The 
drunker  he  gets,  the  more  the  fun. 


Bright  lights,  the  smoke-filled  room, 
the  whiskey  glass  for  a  crutch.  The 
atmosphere  is  gay,  and  it  should  be, 
for  every  thought  is  devoted  to  it. 

But,  there  is  one  thing  missing. 
Ah  yes,  femme  fatale!  And  she  must 
be  gay  and  have  few  principles!  Bet- 
ter not  get  the  marrying  type  for  my 
nightly  rounds  of  the  dens. 

Got  to  have  a  doll  to  whisper 
sweet  nothings  to.  Say  anything,  just 
as  long  as  its  gay.  Let  it  be  daring, 
tell  a  few  smutty  jokes.  She'll  get  a 
kick  out  of  it.  Tell  her  she's  beau- 
tiful, eyes  like  stars,  she's  a  dream, 
don't  mind  lying.  The  evening's  the 
thing.  Why  mean  what  you  say, 
when  it's  so  much  fun?  Or  is  it? 

But  there  is  the  morning  after — 
blood-shot  eyes,  a  dull,  tired  feeling. 
Take  a  cup  of  Java,  and  drag  in  to 
work.  Everyone  will  tell  you  how  you 
really  laid  one  on  last  night,  and 
you'll  be  flattered  because  they  will 
notice  that  you  got  drunk,  smoked 
too  much  and  for  good  measure 
you'll  tell  them  about  that  great  big 
beautiful  doll  that  got  drunk  with 
you  and  forgot  her  self-respect.  I 
really  had  a  ball,  you'll  say. 

But  did  you  really?  Don't  you  find 
it  all  quite  empty  knowing  all  those 
nice  things  you  said  and  those  nice 
things  she  said  didn't  mean  a  thing? 
Aren't  you  just  trying  to  fool  your- 
self?  Was   it   really   fun?   Won't   I 
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wake  up  some  day  after  the  endless 
rounds  and  say,  Why  don't  I  feel 
satisfied?  What  happened  to  time? 
I  knew  so  many  nice  girls  and  fel- 
lows who  thought  I  was  a  gay  blade 
or  a  gay  girl.  Or,  what  happened 
to  those  dolls  I  knew?  Can't  even 
remember  their  names  now.  Actually, 
you  went  on  to  marry  a  nice  girl 
who  wouldn't  darken  the  door  of  the 
smoke-filled  den. 

And  then  the  girl  asks,  why  don't 
those  fellows  look  me  up  again? 
I  was  the  one  he  called  when  he 
wanted  cool,  cool  gayety.  But  the 
girl  he  married  was  honest  and  sin- 
cere and  pure. 

tui/s  the  thing.  Now  the  circles 
around  the  eyes  deepen,  takes  long- 
er to  get  a  good  night's  rest,  can't 
recuperate  from  those  all-night  ses- 
sions like  I  used  to.  Still  am  not 
satisfied  with  it.  After  it's  all  over 
there  is  still  something  missing.  It's 
time  to  settle  down.  Get  serious 
about  life.  After  all,  I  guess  I  was 
just  immature  when  I  bragged  about 
getting  loaded,   doing   eighty  miles 
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per  hour  in  the  jalopy.  Yes,  anyone 
who  refuses  to  face  realities  is  im- 
mature and  you  are  no  exception.  But 
it  is  getting  late.  Now  you  are  crowd- 
ing thirty  and  you're  tired  of  that 
dirty  old  routine.  The  rounds  don't 
mean  the  same,  and  still  you've  got 
that  restless  feeling. 

Are  you  not  looking  for  real  values 
such  as  spirituality,  God?  Don't  you 
need  more  eternal  things  in  your 
life,  and  don't  you  need  to  respect 
yourself  more?  Go  to  church;  find 
peace  there.  Your  minister  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  if  you'll  listen.  But 
it's  you  that  has  to  hear  it  in  your 
own  heart.  Look  beyond  material 
things  and  what  you'll  find  there  is 
peace — peace  for  you,  and  the  ones 
you  love,  and  who  love  you. 

— Anonymous 


"Now  remember,  keep  your  mind  on 
it.  Keep  saying  to  yourself:  Two  exemp- 
tions are  better  than  one;  two  exemp- 
tions are  better  than  one." 


zfflistress  of  the  -JtCississippf 

By  Jack  B.   Kemmerer 


The  first  bridge  built  south  of  Memphis  over  the  Mississippi   (now  U.S.  Highway 

80,  all-year  east-west  route)  crosses  to  Vicksburg  at  this  point. 
Vicksburg  was  built  on  the  bluffs  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  but  one  day 
"Old  Man  River"  changed  his  course,  leaving  the  city  high  and  dry. 
Read  this  account  of  a  city  rich  in  history. 


THE  mighty  Mississippi  River  of 
which  Mark  Twain  wrote  so  en- 
tertainingly is  little  changed  since 
flatboatmen  used  it  as  an  artery  of 
commerce  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
steamboat.  Whether  one  looks  to  the 
past,  to  the  present,  or  to  the  future, 
the  "Hill  City"  of  Vicksburg,  Mis- 
sissippi is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant settlements  on  the  river  and 
is  still  known  as  "Mistress  of  the 
Mississippi." 


And  yet,  Vicksburg  is  not  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  all.  Strangers 
brace  themselves  on  the  hills,  stare 
down  at  the  slough  where  the  port 
bustles,  and  scoff,  "Is  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi? Our  creek  at  home  has 
more  water  than  that." 

No,  Suh,  it's  not  the  Mississippi. 
That's  the  Yazoo  Canal.  Old  Man 
River  is  about  a  mile  away  where  the 
first  bridge  built  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi south  of  Memphis  is  located. 
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Cotton,   for  generations,  has   been 
an  important  factor  in  the  economy 
of  Vicksburg  and  much  cotton  is 
shipped — by  barge  and  rail. 
Large  plantations  and  cotton  gins 
may  be  visited  by  tourists. 


There  you  will  see  the  real  Missis- 
sippi, where  at  flood  stage  1,850,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  passes  per  sec- 
ond— more  than  115,000,000  pounds 
of  water  in  two  blinks  of  your  eye. 
Vicksburg  sprawls  over  the  highest 
of  a  line  of  loose  bluffs  overlooking 
the  Yazoo  Canal  and  its  intersection 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  city  of 
precipitous  streets,  natural  terraces 
and  wooded  ravines.  During  the  War 
Between  the  States,  Vicksburg  was 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Confeder- 
acy and  became  famous  because  of 
Grant's  siege  of  the  city.  Since  that 
war,  and  without  relinquishing  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  a  river 
community,  Vicksburg  has  emerged 


Launched  in  1901,  the  Sprague  immediately  became  the  "Queen  of  the 
Rivers"  and  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful  sternwheeler  ever  built. 
Dubbed  "Big  Mama,"  she  set  a  record  for  towing  that  has  never  been 
equaled  when  in  1907  she  took  a  tow  of  fifty-six  coal  barges  and  four 
fuel  boats  from  Louisville  down  to  New  Orleans.  It  would  have  taken  a 
freight  train  ten  miles  long  to  haul  the  same  amount  of  cargo.  Escaping 
the  scrap  heap,  "Big  Mama"  is  now  a  floating,  majestic  monument  to  the 
days  of  the  sternwheeler  and  is  berthed  at  Vicksburg. 
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from  reconstruction  and  yellow  fever 
into  the  "Hill  City,"  an  inland  port 
of  the  New  South. 

Vicksburg  was,  of  course,  original- 
ly on  the  Mississippi  but  in  1876  the 
erratic  river  cut  a  new  channel  for 
itself  north  of  the  city,  leaving  Vicks- 
burg high  and  dry — a  city  that 
seemed  destined  to  disappear  as  had 
other  towns  that  the  river  had  sired 
only  to  abandon  later. 

One  day,  however,  a  small  boy — 
nobody  remembers  his  name — sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
Yazoo  River  down  in  front  of  the 
city  through  a  chain  of  lakes  where 
the  boys  went  fishing.  The  idea  was 
extremely  interesting  to  the  city 
fathers  and  the  Federal  Government 
decided  that  it  was  practical.  The 
Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  closed  the 
Yazoo's  mouth,  diverting  its  waters 
through  a  canal  into  the  old  Missis- 
sippi River  bed.  On  December  22, 
1902,  Vicksburg  again  had  water 
flowing  along  the  base  of  its  bluffs, 
achieving  the  distinction  of  being 
moved  from  a  river  to  a  canal  by  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

And  Vicksburg  never  worries 
about  floods — the  constant  night- 
mare of  most  river  towns.  In  fact, 
when  the  river  gets  up,  the  city 
again  becomes  a  Gibraltar  as  refugees 
from  the  lowlands  race  up  the 
heights  to  get  away  from  the  raging 
waters.  As  one  native  put  it,  "Mister, 
we  never  worry  about  the  river  get- 
ting us.  If  she  ever  wets  our  feet, 
she'll  be  backed  up  so  high  they'll 
be  catfishing  off  Pike's  Peak." 


A  few  miles  south  of  Vicksburg,  at 
Port  Gibson,  is  the  most  famous 
church  in  Mississippi  with  a  giant 
hand  and  stern  forefinger  pointing 
skyward.  Originally,  the  odd  deco- 
ration was  oak,  but  the  inroads  of 
woodpeckers  led  to  its  replacement 
by  the  seven-foot  metal  figure. 


s 


OME    cities,    especially    in    the 
South,  revere  their  old  streets; 
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This  little  boy  caught  a  "Big  'Un." 
The  best  catfish  in  the  world  comes 
from  the  Mississippi  River. 

Vicksburg  laughs  at  hers  or  lam- 
bastes them.  On  the  plunge  from  the 
bluff  to  the  canal,  the  way  was 
paved  with  bricks  laid  on  their  sides 
and  angled  as  steps  so  horses  could 
get  a  foothold.  It  was  a  good  idea 
until  the  tops  rounded  off,  and  now 


even  a  mountain  goat  would  have 
trouble. 

The  half-million  tourists  who  visit 
Vicksburg  each  year  hear  her  called 
"Vicksburg — Mistress  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." More  accurately  it  should  be 
"The  Mississippi — Mistress  of  Vicks- 
burg," because  the  river  has  always 
determined  the  development  and 
economy  of  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
Vicksburg's  historic  attractions — 
wealth  producers  in  themselves — are 
closely  linked  to  the  river.  The 
Steamer  Sprague  with  its  River  Hall 
of  Fame,  the  Waterways  Experiment 
Station,  the  National  Military  Park 
which  commemorates  the  Siege  of 
Vicksburg — conducted  by  Union 
Armies  to  get  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Old  Court  House 
Museum,  all  have  developed  because 
of  Vicksburg's  position  on  the  river. 

Probably  the  outstanding  attrac- 
tion in  Vicksburg  is  the  National 
Military  Park.  Forming  a  crescent 
about  the  city,   the  park  embraces 


A  Confederate  gun  emplacement  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River  and 
part  of  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park. 


The  State  of  Illinois  built  this 
memorial  to  the  35,000  Illinois  men 
who  fought  there.  It  is  in  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park, 
which  has  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  monuments  in  the  world. 

more  than  thirteen  hundred  acres  of 
hills  and  valleys  and  thirty  miles  of 
roadways. 

Here  visitors  get  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  great  siege  which  lasted  from 
May  18  to  July  4,  1863.  There  are 
230  monuments,  274  markers,  893 
historical  tablets  and  20  beautiful 
memorials  set  up  in  memory  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  epic  battle. 
There  are  also  extensive  remains 
of  nine  Confederate  forts,  ten  Union 
approaches  and  many  miles  of  rifle 
pits  and  gun  emplacements. 

Two  main  roads  run  through  the 
Park — Confederate  Avenue,  along 
the  inner  lines  of  fortifications,  and 
Union  Avenue  which  follows  the 
outer  investment  lines. 

Aside  from  the  battlefield,  Vicks- 
burg has  a  number  of  other  attrac- 
tions. At  the  foot  of  Clay  Street  on 
the  canal  is  moored  the  great  steamer 
Sprague,  largest  sternwheel  towboat 
in  the  world.  It  houses  a  museum 


depicting  life  on  the  old  Mississippi 
and  is  open  from  8:00  a.m.  until 
sundown. 

Another  extremely  interesting  at- 
traction dates  from  more  modern 
times — the  Waterways  Experiment 
Station.  Occupying  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  on  the  edge  of  Vicks- 
burg, the  station  has  thousands  of 
scale  models  of  every  important  har- 
bor, river,  and  dam  in  the  country. 
The  men  at  the  station  are  anxious 
that  the  public  should  see  and 
understand  their  work.  Conducted 
tours  are  operated  daily  at  10:00 
a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday — there  is  no  charge. 

Cotton  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  Vicksburg  and  the 
flat  fertile  land  of  the  Delta  grows 
some  of  the  finest  long-staple  cotton 
in  the  world.  Huge  plantations, 
modern  mechanical  pickers  and  cot- 
ton ginning  are  all  of  interest. 

Threatening  to  displace  cotton, 
however,  is  the  cattle  industry. 
Fishing  is  at  its  best  in  the  fresh 
water  lakes  and  rivers  throughout 
the  Delta — there  is  no  closed  season 
for  game  fish. 

U.S.  Highway  80,  which  is  a  direct 
all-year  route  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  crosses  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Vicksburg.  The  river 
provides  unlimited  cheap  transporta- 
tion and  abundant  water  supply.  The 
bustling  little  city  is  also  an  im- 
portant railroad  junction.  With  all  of 
these  advantages,  Vicksburg  is  grow- 
ing and  as  the  old  timers  put  it, 
"This  old  gal  has  had  a  mighty 
interesting  past  and,  believe  you  me, 
she's  going  to  have  an  even  better 
future."  ■  ■ 
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EASY  MARK 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


RALPH,  why?"  Mary  Barker 
stared  at  her  husband  beside 
her  at  the  wheel  of  the  car,  knowing 
that  her  voice  was  filled  with  an- 
noyance. 

There  was  a  pause  as  Ralph  kept 
his  eyes  concentrated  on  the  heavy 
evening  traffic.  Then  for  a  second  the 
broad  face  with  its  serious  gray  eyes 
turned  to  her.  "What  else  could  I 
do?"  he  asked  quietly  before  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  the  road  ahead 
again. 

"What  else — ?"  Mary's  voice 
trailed  off  in  wifely  despair.  Before 
they  were  married  they'd  worked 
together  in  the  same  office.  She  as 
secretary,  he  an  accountant.  They'd 
decided  it  would  be  better  for  them 
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both  to  go  on  working  until  they'd 
gotten  some  more  paid  on  their  new 
home.  And  so  each  evening  on  the 
thirty-minute  drive  to  their  suburban 
cottage  they  talked  out  the  day. 

Mary's  pretty  blondness  was  pale 
and  tense  now.  "You  don't  have  to 
make  other  people's  troubles  your 
own." 

He  groaned.  "Look,  Mary,"  he 
said,  "Jack  Peters  and  I  have  known 
each  other  for  quite  awhile.  I  just 
couldn't  ignore  all  that's  happened. 
This  is  a  real  crisis  for  him." 

Mary's  voice  rose.  "If  his  son's 
foolish  enough  to  wreck  their  car  and 
nearly  kill  himself  and  someone  else 
I  don't  see  that  it's  our  business.  We 
don't  expect  them  to  look  out  for  us. 


Was  Ralph's  faith  in  his  fellow-employee  justified? 
Or  was  he,  as  his  wife  said,  just  an  "easy  mark"? 


Why  should  you  shoulder  Jack 
Peters'  burden?" 

"Because  that's  the  way  I  felt 
about  it."  Ralph  said  wearily.  "Isn't 
that  enough?  He  needs  every  bit  of 
cash  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  to  pay 
hospital  bills  and  the  lawsuit  ex- 
penses. What  I  was  able  to  lend 
him  will  help." 

"I  should  think  so,"  she  sighed. 
"That  was  every  penny  we'd  saved 
to  do  the  landscaping  and  fill  in  the 
lot  so  we'd  have  a  place  to  park  the 
car.  What  happens  now?" 

"We  can  wait,"  Ralph  told  her. 
"It  won't  hurt  us  too  much  to  park 
the  car  by  the  road  for  a  month  or 
two  longer.  And  the  landscaping  can 
wait  as  well.  Probably  get  a  better 
price  on  it  in  the  Fall." 

"You  really  expect  Peters  to  pay 
you  back  by  then?" 

"He  said  he  would.  He'll  try  any- 
way." He  gave  her  a  quick  smile. 
"Let's  forget  about  it,  honey.  I  hope 
we  don't  get  held  up  any  longer  in 
this  traffic;  it's  our  night  to  visit  the 
Warrens." 

"Ralph,"  she  said.  "I'm  more  than 
fed  up  with  your  do-gooding." 

He  grinned.  "Let's  not  get  off  on 
that  again." 

"It's  true.  I'd  no  idea  you  had 
this  quirk  in  your  character  when  I 
married  you.  Though  there  were 
warning  signs.  I  should  have 
guessed.  That  awful  boarding  house 
you  insisted  on  living  in  because  the 
landlady  was  past  her  prime  and 
needed  the  money." 

"How  about  the  wonderful  wed- 


ding present  she  gave  us?"  Ralph 
asked. 

Mary  crimsoned.  "It  was  just  an 
accident  she  gave  us  that  beautiful 
china  set.  She  didn't  really  know  the 
value  of  it.  Her  sister  left  it  to  her." 

"Did  that  matter  as  long  as  she 
wished  us  well?" 

"And  now  these  weekly  visits  with 
Joe  and  Ethel  Wan-en  are  more  of 
the  same!  You've  made  it  a  ritual 
since  Joe  had  his  stroke.  They're 
ages  older  than  us.  I'd  like  some 
young  company  for  a  change." 

Ralph  swung  the  car  onto  the  side 
road  that  led  to  their  place.  "We 
get  lots  of  young  company.  And  these 
old  folks  count  on  us.  Besides  I  like 
Joe;  he's  fun." 

"All  right,"  Mary  said.  "But  have 
you  ever  thought  how  your  lame 
dogs  feel  about  you?  You  get  a  big 
blow  out  of  being  a  professional  do- 
gooder,  even  though  we  suffer  for 
it,  but  don't  you  see  this  picture 
you've  drawn  of  yourself  is  false? 
You're  not  a  six-foot,  good-natured 
everybody's  friend.  I  think  you're 
actually  selfish.  I'll  bet  that  however 
much  they  seem  to  appreciate  your 
good  deeds,  most  of  the  people  you 
help  subconsciously  dislike  you. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  obligated!" 

He  frowned.  "You're  wrong,  Mary. 
I  don't  do  these  things  to  be  a  good 
fellow.  Something  happens  and  I 
know  that  I  can  help,  and — I  do." 

THAT  night  at  the  Warrens   as 
they  finished  a  snack  Joe  lit  his 
pipe    and,    eyes    twinkling,     asked 
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Ralph:  "What  about  your  new  drive- 
way and  retaining  wall?" 

Mary  watched  her  husband  as  he 
cupped  his  hands  awkwardly  and 
said:  "Start  them  in  the  Fall  I  guess. 
Til  have  more  cash." 

"Takes  a  bit,"  Joe  agreed,  "but 
Mary  said  you'd  been  saving  for  it." 

"Something  came  up,"  Mary  told 
him  meaningly,  and  caught  the 
glance  that  was  exchanged. 

The  following  Monday  Mary  had 
a  cold  and  wasn't  able  to  go  in  to 
work.  When  Ralph  came  home  that 
evening  she  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  He  slumped  in 
his  favorite  living  room  chair  with 
the  paper  in  his  lap  and  smiled  wryly 
at  her.  "Good  thing  I  didn't  finish 
the  grounds." 

She  stood  by  him.  "Why?" 

"I'm  being  transferred." 

"Transferred?" 

"Yes.  To  Stokely.  Same  job.  Wont 
be  so  hard  on  me  though.  It's  a  much 
smaller  branch." 


She  sank  down  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair.  "Ralph,  that's  awful!  How 
could  they  do  this  to  you!  You  were 
looking  for  a  promotion  here.  There 
is  so  much  more  opportunity."  Then 
her  young  face  took  on  a  hard  look. 
"Of  course!" 

He  took  her  hand  in  his.  "What  do 
you  mean  'of  course'?" 

"Peters!" 

"Jack  Peters!  Surely  you  don't 
think — "      He      laughed     uneasily. 

Her  eyes  met  his.  "But  he  is  in 
full  charge  of  personnel.  That's  his 
job.  It  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
suggest  you  for  that  vacancy  in 
Stokely.  Don't  you  see  it,  Ralph? 
It's  just  as  I  warned  you.  He  doesn't 
want  you  around  now  that  he's  under 
an  obligation.  It  puts  him  in  an 
impossible  position.  So  he's  had  you 
transferred  to  the  other  branch." 

Ralph  sat  forward.  "Ridiculous." 
But  she  could  tell  by  the  look  on 
his  face  he  was  partly  convinced 
she  was  right. 
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She  stroked  his  close-cropped  hair 
with  loving  tenderness.  "It's  too  bad, 
Ralph,  you  had  to  find  out  this 
way.  Because  I  believe  you're  sin- 
cere. But  I  told  you  most  people 
aren't  big  enough  to  be  properly 
grateful." 

"Let's  stop  this  nonsense."  He 
jumped  up  from  the  chair  and  his 
tone  was  angry.  He  walked  slowly 
across  the  room  and  stood  before  the 
fireplace. 

She  watched  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  Then  asked:  "When  do  we 
have  to  leave?" 

"First  of  the  month,"  he  spoke 
heavily,  without  turning.  "There'll 
be  a  lot  to  do.  Advertising  this  place. 
Getting  our  furniture  moved  and 
finding  some  kind  of  an  apartment 
over  there  to  put  it  in." 

"I  can't  believe  it  yet,"  she  said. 

He  swung  around,  his  stern  young 
face  bewildered.  "Mary,  you  don't 
honestly  think  this  has  happened  be- 
cause of  what  I  did  for  Jack?  That 
he  really  managed  this  to  get  rid 
of  me?" 

She  went  to  him.  "I  don't  know, 
Ralph.  I  honestly  don't  know.  It 
doesn't  matter.  We'll  manage." 

But  as  his  arms  folded  about  her 
she  knew  that  she'd  been  right.  The 
fears  she'd  held  so  long  had  at  last 
been  justified.  Still  this  might  be  a 
changing  point  for  Ralph.  Make  him 
more  wary. 

IT  WAS  past  eight  o'clock  and  they 
were  working  on  a  "For  Sale" 
advertisement  to  be  put  in  the  next 
day's  paper.  Mary  sat  with  Ralph 
at  the  dining  room  table  wistfully 
suggesting  adjectives.  Already  they'd 


torn  up  two  tries  and  were  busy  on 
the  third  when  the  doorbell  rang. 

She    answered    it    to    find    Jack 

Peters  standing  there,  hat  in  hand. 

"Sorry     to     intrude,     Mary,"     he 

smiled,  "but  I  wanted  to  speak  to 

Ralph  for  a  few  minutes." 

"Come  in,"  she  tried  to  sound 
cordial,  but  there  was  no  disguising 
the  strain  in  her  voice. 

Ralph  joined  them  in  the  doorway. 
"This  is  a  surprise,"  he  said. 

"Personal  matter,"  Peter's  thin, 
rather  pale  face  took  on  an  apologetic 
smile  again. 

"I've  some  finishing  to  do  in  the 
kitchen,"  Mary  excused  herself  and 
left.  But  she  worked  at  the  table 
near  the  door  where  she  could  see 
and  hear  what  happened. 

"Have  a  chair,"  Ralph  invited  the 
older  man  into  the  living  room. 

Peters  sat  down  and  said:  "I 
worried  all  afternoon.  Wanted  to 
have  a  chat  with  you." 

Ralph  eyed  him.  "About  my  trans- 
fer?" 

"That's  right." 

"Then  Mary  made  no  mistake," 
Ralph's  tone  was  shocked  and  un- 
believing. "She  said  you  were  likely 
responsible  for  it." 

"No,  you're  wrong  there,"  the 
older  man  protested.  "I  was  afraid 
you  might  think  that.  So  I  came 
over." 

"Why  discuss  it?"  Ralph  slumped 
down  in  the  chair  opposite.  "It's 
enough  that  it's  happened.  I'll  have 
to  draw  my  own  conclusions." 

"The  money  you  let  me  have — 
you  know  what  it  has  meant  to  me," 
Peters  rushed  on,  "but  that  didn't 
influence  my  decision  about  you  at 
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all.   I  certainly  wouldn't  allow  it." 

Ralph  studied  him.  "I  think  you 
really  believe  that." 

"I  believe  it  because  I  know  it  to 
be  true,"  Peters  insisted.  "As  far  as 
you're  concerned  it's  a  matter  of 
merit.    The   promotion — " 

"Promotion!  Don't  let's  start  that!" 
Ralph  said  bitterly.  "It's  not  a  pro- 
motion. Not  a  transfer  to  the  same 
job  at  the  Stokely  branch." 

"But   that's   only  temporary." 

"Temporary?" 

"Of  course.  Rankin,  the  manager, 
is  retiring  in  a  couple  of  months. 
You're  to  take  over.  So  we're  sending 
you  down  ahead — to  get  the  hang 
of  things.  Didn't  the  boss  explain 
that?"  Now  it  was  Peters'  turn  to 
show  bewilderment. 

Mary  could  contain  herself  no 
longer.  She  burst  into  the  room  with: 
"I've  been  eavesdropping.  We  didn't 
understand  but  now  that  we  do — " 
Her  eyes  brimmed  with  happy  tears 
as  Ralph  got  up  and  put  his   arm 


around     her.      He     was     satisfied. 

He  said.  "Thanks,  Jack,  for  com- 
ing over  and  making  it  all  clear." 

Jack  Peters  moved  to  the  door. 
"I  felt  I  should." 

After  they'd  seen  him  out  they 
faced  each  other  in  amused  con- 
sternation. 

"A  promotion!"  Mary  cried. 

"After  all  that  letdown!"  Ralph's 
face  was  bright  again. 

"And  I  was  so  certain  about 
Peters." 

"Lucky  for  us,  darling,  it  was  just 
the  opposite."  He  took  her  shoulders 
in  his  big  hands,  "because  even  if  the 
situation  had  been  as  you  thought, 
I'm  afraid  I'd  have  to  keep  seeing 
things  the  same  old  way." 

She  lifted  her  face  close  to  his  to 
be  kissed.  "I  know  that,"  she  mur- 
mured softly,  giving  thanks  that  his 
trust  had  not  been  broken,  "and  I'd 
already  made  my  decision.  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  change." 


WORTH  QUOTING 

A  toastmaster  at  a  dinner  is  the  person  who  gets  up  to  tell  you  the  best 
part  of  the  evening  is  over.  — Banking 

It's  foolish  to  worry  about  the  confused  teenagers.  Give  them  time  and 
they'll  grow  up  to  be  confused  adults.  — Tit-Bits,  London 

An  expert  is  an  ordinary  guy  who  is  a  long  way  from  home. 

— Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

Scientists  are  unable  to  tame  hurricanes  and  men  are  unable  to  tame  women. 

— Carey  Williams 


The  first  thing  a  girl  hopes  for  from  the  garden  of  love  is  at  least  one  carat. 

— S.  S.  Biddle  in  Quote 
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Blundering  Fisherman  Who  Became 

a  ROCK 


By  Norman  Charles 


LORD,  save  me,"  cried  Simon 
Peter  frantically  as  he  began  to 
sink  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  a 
moment  of  wild  enthusiasm,  he  was 
attempting  to  walk  upon  the  water 
as  Jesus  had  done.  Jesus  had  named 
Simon  "the  Rock,"  but  Simon  failed 
pitifully  in  this  early  test  of  faith. 

As  we  read  through  the  Gospels 
we  are  struck  not  by  the  rock-like 
strength  and  stability  of  the  leading 
disciple  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
almost  unbroken  record  of  his 
failings.  Yet  Christ,  although  un- 
doubtedly saddened  by  Peter's 
shortcomings,  never  lost  faith  in  him, 
and  indeed,  continued  to  grant  him 
the  most  sacred  of  privileges  and 
responsibilities.  What  secret  asset 
did  Christ  find  in  the  blundering 
fisherman?  Why  did  he  single  out 
Simon  Peter  as  the  leader  among 
the  apostles? 

Peter's  Call 

Young  Simon  of  Capernaum,  like 
his  father  before  him,  fished  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  for  a  living.  As  a 
fisherman  he  had  very  little,  if  any, 
formal  education,  and  he  was  obvi- 


ously not  trained  in  the  fine  points 
of  theology.  With  his  brother, 
Andrew,  and  his  good  friends,  James 
and  John,  however,  he  had  gone  to 
the  hills  surrounding  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  hear  John  the  Baptist  pro- 
claim the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  near 
at  hand,  and  he  must  have  responded 
with  great  excitement. 

A  short  time  later  when  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  came  to  Simon's  boat  and 
said  "Follow  me,"  Simon  followed 
immediately.  He  did  not  ask  why 
Jesus  had  chosen  him.  He  did  not 
ask  where  or  how  far  they  would 
go.  He  did  not  ask  what  was  to 
become  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
followed   "immediately." 

Thus  in  his  first  recorded  action, 
Peter  behaved  in  a  way  that  was 
too  characteristic.  Until  the  time  of 
Christ's  death,  most  of  Peter's  words 
and  deeds  are  those  of  a  bold,  im- 
petuous, assertive  man.  These  traits 
qualified  Peter  well  for  his  role  as 
spokesman  and  chief  representative 
of  the  disciples,  but  they  were  not 
especially  helpful  to  him  in  probing 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    The    message    of    his   new 
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Master  depended  not  at  all — was 
totally  opposed,  in  fact — to  impul- 
sive actions  and  mere  physical 
strength.  Much  of  the  drama  and 
the  enduring  appeal  of  the  story  of 
Peter  lies  in  the  struggle  of  the 
instinctive  man  of  action  to  gain 
mastery  of  spiritual  truth. 

Peter's   Discipleship 

Simon  Peter  learned  the  truth,  but 
he  learned  the  hard  way  (perhaps 
the  only  way),  at  the  price  of  ex- 
treme humiliation  and  bitter  remorse. 
Early  in  his  ministry,  in  one  of  the 
many  dramatic  scenes  in  the  New 
Testament,  Jesus  asked  his  disciples, 
"Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?" 

They  told  him  of  the  rumors  that 
he  was  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  or 
one  of  the  other  prophets  come  back 
to  life. 

"Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?"  Jesus 
asked. 

Without  hesitation,  Peter  an- 
swered, "You  are  the  Christ." 

But  when  Jesus  went  on  to  explain 
that  his  mission  would  lead  not  to 
earthly  glory  but  to  unspeakable 
suffering  and  death,  Peter,  with 
customary  brashness,  protested: 
"God  forbid,  Lord.  This  shall  never 
happen  to  you." 

Peter's  remark  was  met  with  the 
severest  rebuke  in  Christ's  recorded 
words.  "Get  behind  me,  Satan,"  he 
said  to  Peter.  "You  are  a  hindrance 
to  me,  for  you  are  not  on  the  side 
of  God,  but  of  men." 

The  crushing  force  of  this  repri- 
mand would  have  reduced  lesser 
men  to  anger  and  rebellion.  Peter 
was  large  in  spirit  as  well  as  body, 
however. 
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Despite  his  blunders,  Peter  re- 
mained a  privileged  member  of  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  chosen  to  witness  the 
Transfiguration;  he  and  John  were 
sent  to  prepare  a  room  for  the  Last 
Supper;  he,  along  with  James  and 
John,  was  asked  to  keep  watch  dur- 
ing Christ's  last  desperate  prayer  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  And 
Peter  was  the  first  disciple  to  whom 
Christ  appeared  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

Peter's  failings  tend  to  arouse  our 
sympathy  because  of  the  common 
human  frailty  they  reflect.  With  all 
good  intentions,  he  at  first  refused 
vehemently  to  allow  Christ  to  wash 
his  feet  before  the  Last  Supper,  not 
realizing  the  symbolic  significance 
of  the  act.  Shortly  afterward  in  the 
Garden,  Peter  and  James  and  John 
fell  asleep  while  Christ  prayed,  but 
it  was  to  Peter  that  Christ  said  sadly, 
"Are  you  asleep,  Simon?  Couldn't 
you  manage  to  watch  for  a  single 
hour?" 

Later  that  night,  Peter  brandished 
his  sword  in  a  futile  effort  to  ward 
off  those  who  would  take  Christ  to 
his  trial,  and  again  he  drew  Christ's 
censure:  "Put  your  sword  back  into 
its  place;  for  all  who  live  by  the 
sword  will  perish  by  the  sword." 

As  Christ  was  being  apprehended, 
Peter,  drained  and  exhausted  by  the 
momentous  events  of  the  evening, 
was  guilty  of  his  final  and  ultimate 
failure  of  faith:  he  denied,  not  once 
but  three  times,  ever  having  seen 
Jesus  before.  After  they  had  taken 
Christ  away,  Peter  sat  down  and 
wept  bitterly.  Just  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, he  had  vowed,  "Even  though 


they  all  fall  away,  I  will  not."  And 
he  proceeded  to  fall  farther  than 
any. 

That  night  in  the  depths  of  his 
despair,  Peter  was  purged  of  the  last 
trace  of  pride  and  self-glorification. 
He  had  reached  that  stage  in  the 
life  of  the  spirit  when  it  must  sur- 
render to  God  completely  or  perish. 
When  Peter  surrendered,  and  not 
before,  he  became  the  rock  that 
Christ  had  foreseen. 

Peter  the  Rock 

When  we  encounter  Peter  in  the 
Book  of  Acts,  he  has  become  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  moderation,  the 
natural  leader  of  the  rapidly  growing 
church  in  Jerusalem.  ("Then  feed 
my  sheep,"  Christ  told  Peter  before 
he  ascended. )  In  his  acts  of  "loosing 
and  binding" — presiding  over  the 
selection  of  an  apostle  to  replace 
Judas,  deciding  matters  of  church 
policy,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ 
even  healing  and  forgiving  sins,  Peter 
showed  a  mature  good  judgment. 

The  actual  facts  of  Peter's  activi- 
ties during  his  later  years  are  sur- 
prisingly few.  Once  the  Jerusalem 
church  was  well  established,  he  ap- 
parently devoted  most  of  his  efforts 
to  missionary  work.  Although  the 
doctrine  he  preached  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  both  religious  and 
civil  authorities,  we  can  be  certain 
that  he  never  flinched  before  them 
again.  Legend  has  it  that  Peter  was 
crucified — head  downward  at  his 
own  request — in  Rome. 

In  what  sense,  then,  can  Peter  be 
regarded  as  "the  Rock"?  In  his  faith 
If  we  keep  on  spending  beyond  our 

likely  to  include  the  sheriff. 


while  a  disciple  he  certainly  does 
not  merit  this  appellation.  Instead, 
it  was  as  the  principal  witness  to  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
that  Peter  became  a  rock  in  the  early 
church.  The  testimony  of  this  man 
who  had  heard  the  message  from 
Christ's  own  lips,  who  had  seen  and 
spoken  to  the  Risen  Lord,  who  had 
felt  at  firsthand  the  relentless  power 
of  Christ's  redeeming  love,  was 
irrefutable.  Never  the  discerning 
theologian  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
(the  theology  of  Peter's  Letters  is 
almost  entirely  that  of  Paul's),  the 
burly,  unsophisticated  fisherman 
nevertheless  persuaded  thousands 
who  heard  him  preach  that  Christ 
was  for  all  men  everywhere.  And 
since  it  was  largely  Peter's  eye- 
witness account  that  provided  the 
facts  for  the  Gospel  writers,  he  con- 
tinues to  persuade  men  through 
them  and  he  remains  the  Rock  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

The  life  of  Simon  Peter,  first  dis- 
ciple and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
illustrates  the  profound  truth  that 
God  will  forgive  the  most  egregious 
of  sins  time  and  again  if  love  for 
him  dominates  our  lives. 

"Lord,  how  often  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him? 
As  many  as  seven  times?"  Peter  had 
asked  Christ. 

"No,  not  seven  times,  but  seventy 
times  seven,"  Christ  answered. 

Simon  Peter,  whose  spirit  indeed 
was  willing,  but  whose  flesh  was 
weak,  learned  the  full  significance 
of  this  answer. 

■  ■ 
means,  those  who  come  after  us  are 
—Walt  Atreightiff  in  Quote 
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Warning! 


Look 
Out 

for 

GI 

Gyps! 

By  Sylvia  E.  Clark 


TN  THE  "Skid  Row"  of  a  large  city 
-L  I  once  heard  a  man  standing  in 
front  of  a  survival  training  poster 
say,  "Why  in  thunder  does  the  Army 
have  its  survival  training  class  in 
the  woods?  Anybody  can  survive  in 
the  woods.  Why  don't  they  have  it 
right  here?" 

He  was  right!  It  is  easier  to  survive 
in  the  woods.  All  big  cities  have 
"sharpies"  or  "confidence  men"  who 
take  advantage  of  strangers,  especial- 
ly servicemen  a  long  way  from  home. 

Chief  of  Police  Thomas  J.  Cahill 
of  San  Francisco  says:  "This  Depart- 
ment is  happy  for  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  to  military  personnel  that 
they  are  main  targets  for  all  types 
of  shakedown,  bunco,  confidence, 
prostitution  and  homosexual  rackets. 
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"Merchandise,  gambling,  and 
transactions  of  vice  are  subjects  of 
attraction;  and  such  operators  par- 
ticularly prey  on  the  recent  or  ready- 
to-leave-the-city  military  personnel 
— the  reason  being  that  the  victim 
will  not  be  present  to  sign  a  com- 
plaint if  an  arrest  is  made.  Thus,  the 
case  is  dismissed  in  court  for  lack 
of  prosecution,  and  they  are  free  to 
continue  their  nefarious  means  of 
livelihood." 

Some  of  these  schemes  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  any  service- 
man will  be  delighted  to  meet  some- 
one from  his  own  hometown.  A 
sailor  I  know  (call  him  Jerry  for 
privacy)  was  on  shore  leave  in  a 
large  seaport  when  he  stopped  to 
buy  his  hometown  newspaper. 


"Put  it  there,  fella!"  a  big,  jovial 
man  said,  giving  him  a  hearty  hand- 
shake. "I'm  from  Homeville,  too.  Of 
course,  you  remember  me?" 

As  they  started  walking  down  the 
street  talking  zestfully  about  the 
good  old  hometown,  Jerry  didn't 
notice  that  his  "former  neighbor" 
was  not  contributing  any  facts  to  the 
conversation,  only  prompting  and 
agreeing  with  him.  All  at  once  when 
Jerry  mentioned  a  name  that  man's 
face  lit  up.  "George,  of  course,  I 
know  George!"  he  said.  "We're  old 
pals."  It  seems,  he  was  practically  a 
bosom  buddy  to  George  who  was 
also  quite  a  good  friend  of  Jerry's. 

"I'll  have  to  leave  you  here,"  he 
said  regretfully  as  they  reached  a 
street  corner.  "I'll  tell  George  how  I 
met  you."  He  started  to  walk  away. 
"Say,  by  the  way,"  he  said  coming 
back,  "can  you  loan  me  a  few  bucks 
until  pay  day?  I'll  send  it  to  George 
soon's  I  get  my  check." 

Jerry,  feeling  that  he  had  known 
the  man  for  years  after  the  remi- 
niscent talk  and  also  feeling  an  obli- 
gation toward  George,  handed  him 
$25.00.  By  the  time  he  wrote  and 
checked  with  George,  finding  out 
that  he  had  no  such  friend,  the 
money,  of  course,  was  gone. 

BIG  CITY  confidence  games  are 
based  on  normal,  everyday 
situations  to  throw  the  unwary  off 
their  guard.  An  Army  GI  whom  I 
knew  (Let's  call  him  Joe)  was 
stopped  by  a  shy  young  fellow  who 
asked  if  he  would  give  him  bus 
fare  to  the  employment  office.  Joe, 
considering  him  a  worthy  person  to 
help,  took  out  his  billfold.  Where- 


upon, the  "clean-cut  young  man" 
grabbed  it  and  took  to  his  heels. 

John,  a  Marine  changing  trains  in 
New  York  City,  might  not  have 
fallen  for  that  one  but  when  a  well- 
dressed  gentleman  in  the  station, 
standing  beside  a  vending  machine, 
asked  casually  if  he  could  change 
a  bill  he  just  naturally  took  out  his 
purse.  Both  purse  and  man  dis- 
appeared before  he  could  make  a 
move  to  pursue. 

They  don't  necessarily  have  to 
mention  money  nor  see  your  purse. 
Malcolm,  an  Airman  2/C  stationed 
near  a  large  city,  was  stopped  on  the 
street  by  a  very  polite  "tourist"  who 
wanted  to  be  directed  to  the  City 
Hall.  Malcolm,  knowing  they  were 
only  a  few  blocks  from  it,  obligingly 
offered  to  accompany  him.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  stranger  had  given 
profuse  thanks  and  melted  into  the 
crowd  that  Malcolm  found  out  that 
his  purse  and  fountain  pen  were 
missing.  This  trick  of  offering  an 
excuse  to  get  close  enough  to  pick 
your  pocket  has  a  great  many  varia- 
tions. There  is  the  sweet  old  lady 
who  says  she  feels  a  bit  faint  and 
asks  you  to  help  her  across  the  street. 
Cleverest  of  all  is  the  elderly  gentle- 
man who  says  he  has  forgotten  his 
glasses  and  asks  if  you  will  kindly 
help  him  look  up  his  daughter's 
telephone  number.  While  you  stand 
searching  the  telephone  book,  he 
hovers  over  you  anxiously  looking 
over  your  shoulder  and  incidentally 
slips  your  wallet  out  of  your  back 
pocket. 

It's  best  to  forget  all  humane  senti- 
ments when  you're  in  a  big  city. 
No  matter  how  pitiful  a  sight  you 
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see,  just  ignore  it.  In  Boston  during 
the  war,  I  saw  a  stooped  old  lady 
hobbling  across  the  street  with  one 
leg  wrapped  in  bandages.  As  I  hur- 
ried to  assist  her  she  disclosed  rather 
hesitantly  that  she  hadn't  eaten  for 
some  time.  Her  allotment  check  from 
her  overseas  son,  she  said,  was  late. 

"Oh,  but  you'll  understand!"  she 
smiled  gratefully,  looking  at  my 
Navy  Yard  badge,  "We're  both  fight- 
ing the  same  war,  aren't  we!"  She 
made  the  "V  for  victory"  sign  with 
her  thumb  and  forefinger  and  gallant- 
ly raised  it  over  her  head. 

Caught  up  in  the  camaraderie  of 
wartime  emotion,  I  bought  her  a  big 
sack  of  groceries  and  gave  her  a  five 
dollar  bill.  Sometime  later,  I  hap- 
pened to  pass  that  street  corner  and 
saw  her  waddling  drunkenly  into  a 
bar,  minus  the  bandages  and  minus 
the  sack  of  wholesome  groceries 
which  she  had  either  dumped  into 
a  trash  can  or  exchanged  for  liquor. 
It's  highly  improbable  that  she  was 
a  service  dependent. 

IF  confidence  rackets  stopped  at 
merely  stealing  purses  and  wheed- 
ling money  out  of  the  gullible,  they 
would  be  comparatively  tame;  but 
they  go  all  the  way  from  plain  beg- 
ging to  mayhem  and  statistics. 
Henry,  a  rookie  on  his  way  to  the 
induction  station,  was  in  his  first 
large  city.  Near  the  railroad  station 
that  night  he  saw  an  elderly  man 
hobbling  on  a  crutch  and  dragging 
a  heavy  suitcase.  It  would  have  been 
inhuman,  he  thought,  not  to  offer  to 
help  the  old  man.  Hours  later,  the 
police  found  Henry  unconscious  in 
an  alley  stripped  of  everything  valu- 
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able.  The  "cripple"  had  led  him  to 
a  dark  alley,  slugged  him  with  the 
crutch  and  run  off  on  the  "lame"  leg. 

There  are  various  games  to  maneu- 
ver a  stranger  to  a  place  where  he 
can  be  slugged  and  robbed  by  a 
gang.  Some  use  the  tourist  "Can  you 
direct  me  to — "  line.  Others  lure 
the  victim  with  a  seductive  young 
girl.  For  men  who  find  this  beneath 
their  principles  there  is  beauty  in 
distress  or  the  lost  child  approach. 
People  unfamiliar  with  big  city  crime 
are  apt  to  think  that  very  elderly 
persons  or  women  or  small  children 
could  not  possibly  be  connected  with 
crime.  So  these  disarming  characters 
are  often  used  as  props. 

Whitney,  a  veteran  of  the  war  in 
Korea,  didn't  drink.  Two  friendly 
fellows,  one  of  them  accompanied 
by  an  attractive  young  woman  whom 
he  introduced  as  his  wife,  stopped 
him  on  the  street  and  fell  all  over 
him  with  hugs  and  handshakes. 

"I  recognized  you  right  away," 
one  said,  "You  were  in  our  old  outfit 
in  Korea."  They  had  seen  the  "fruit 
salad"  on  the  front  of  his  uniform. 
"This  calls   for  a   celebration!"  the 


other  said.  "Let's  all  go  and  have  a 
drink."  When  Whitney  politely  de- 
clined they  said,  "That's  all  right, 
Buddy;  come  into  a  drugstore  and 
we'll  all  have  sodas." 

When  Whitney  came  to  he  found 
himself  stark  naked  in  some  tall 
weeds  beside  a  dock.  One  of  the 
"buddies,"  perhaps  the  demure  lady, 
had  slipped  a  "knockout  pill,"  an  il- 
legal drug,  into  his  soda.  "Our  pal 
has  these  fainting  spells  quite  often," 
they  explained  to  the  counterman 
as  they  carried  his  limp  body  out  to 
their  car. 

This  practice  is  called  "rolling." 
Leaving  the  victim  naked  gives  the 
crooks  more  time  to  get  away  in  case 
he  regains  consciousness  too  soon. 
It's  often  done  without  any  drug  if 
they  can  overpower  a  man  and  carry 
him  to  some  secluded  spot.  At  one 
time  the  Boston  Police  carried 
blankets  in  all  their  patrol  cars  to 
wrap  sailors  who  they  knew  would 
be  "rolled"  on  their  pay  day. 

Sometimes  the  most  innocent 
appearing  strangers  can  be  the  most 
dangerous.  Al,  a  rookie  Coast  Guard, 
stationed  at  a  base  in  Florida,  was 


coming  home  from  leave  in  town 
when  a  young  woman  with  a  baby 
girl  in  the  seat  beside  her  offered  him 
a  lift.  As  they  rode  toward  his  base 
she  talked  charmingly  about  the 
scenery. 

"I  know  you'll  love  to  see  an 
orange  grove  in  bloom,"  she  said 
with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  face  as 
she  started  to  turn  the  car  off  into 
a  side  road. 

Al's  hair  stood  on  end.  He  grabbed 
the  woman  with  one  hand  and  the 
car's  brake  with  the  other,  pulled  it 
to  a  stop  and  jumped  out.  The 
police  caught  her — and  the  gang — 
after  he  turned  in  the  number  of 
the  car.  Al  remembered,  as  soon  as 
she  started  to  turn  off,  that  twice 
during  the  past  month  a  man  from 
his  base  had  been  found  slugged  to 
death  and  robbed  on  that  little  road. 

THERE  are  even  filthier  schemes 
than  murder.  The  Navy  man  who 
told  me  this  made  me  promise  not 
to  use  his  name.  He  was  changing 
trains  in  a  large  railroad  terminal 
when  he  saw  a  girl  who  looked  about 
fifteen  sitting  on  a  suitcase  crying 
into  a  handkerchief.  Between  sobs 
she  told  him  that  she  was  from  a 
small  town  fifty  miles  away  and 
hadn't  enough  money  for  bus  fare 
home.  The  bus  fare  was  small  and 
the  bus  station  just  down  the  street; 
so  he  picked  up  the  suitcase,  took 
the  girl  by  the  arm  and  headed  out 
into  traffic.  As  they  approached  a 
busy  intersection  with  a  cop  direct- 
ing traffic  all  at  once  the  girl  pulled 
his  sleeve  and  whispered  callously, 
"All  right,  sailor,  hand  over  your 
pocketbook  or  I'll  scream." 
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In  that  state  blue  laws  against 
seducing  a  young  girl  could  have 
sent  him  to  prison  for  years  on  her 
say-so.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
pass  her  his  wallet  and  slip  out  of 
the  picture. 

The  male  version  of  this  racket  is 
even  more  revolting.  An  innocent 
looking  young  fellow  tricks  a  man 
into  following  him  to  some  out-of- 
the-way  place  or  perhaps,  by  claim- 
ing to  be  without  a  home,  wangles 
an  invitation  to  his  hotel  room.  Then 
he  suddenly  demands  money,  threat- 
ening to  accuse  the  victim  of  at- 
tempting to  force  him  into  an  un- 
natural sex  act.  The  charge  of  making 
an  indecent  proposal,  like  that  of 
seducing  a  young  girl,  needs  no  proof 
except  the  word  of  the  accuser.  The 
accused  has  no  defense.  Considering 
the  humiliation  and  publicity,  even 
if  he  clears  himself,  the  victim  has 
no  alternative  but  to  pay. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  a  perfectly  normal  ap- 
pearing stranger  may  be  a  homo- 
sexual himself  and  try  to  corner  a 
healthy  young  serviceman  in  a  hotel 
room  or  a  dark  alley.  In  the  unwhole- 
some environment  of  big  city  slums 
such  freaks  are  not  uncommon. 

For  the  serviceman  in  a  big  city, 
Colonel  Thomas  F.  Lancer,  MPC, 
Provost  Marshal,  U.S.  Army  at 
Governors  Island,  New  York,  has 
this  advice: 

"The  simple,  timeworn  rule  is 
beware  of  overly  friendly  strangers, 
particularly  around  bus,  railroad, 
and  air  terminals.  When  in  need  of 
assistance  or  information,  servicemen 
should  contact  the  nearest  military 
or  civil  police.  Armed  Forces  Police 
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desks  are  maintained  at  both  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  Stations 
in  New  York  City  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  servicemen.  Also  there  is 
that  fine  organization,  the  Traveler's 
Aid  Society,  at  nearly  every  impor- 
tant terminal  in  the  country." 

Police  Chief  Thomas  J.  Cahill  of 
San   Francisco   adds  this   slant: 

"Anyone,  particularly  military 
personnel,  upon  meeting  strangers 
anywhere  at  no  time  should  agree  to 
perform  or  indulge  in  any  type  of 
proposition  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
something.  Shakedown  artists  live  by 
their  wits  and  cunning  experience. 
Due  to  the  opportunist  operator — a 
thief — no  one  should  display  his 
money  or  discuss  his  wealth  in  public 
or  with  a  newly  found  'friend.' 

"In  conclusion  the  moral  is:  YOU 
NEVER  RECEIVE  SOMETHING 
FOR  NOTHING." 


'through  THIS  DOOk 
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The  First  American 


THE  first  American"  is  the  description  given  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  James  Russell  Lowell  as  he  read  the  Commemoration  Ode  at 
Harvard  College  on  July  21,  1865.  An  apt  description.  Truly  Lincoln 
was  first  in  the  heroic  virtues  which  make  a  man  great. 

He  was,  for  example,  a  very  humble  man.  In  a  letter  to  T.  J. 
Pickett,  written  on  April  16,  1859,  he  said:  "I  must,  in  candor,  say 
I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered, 
and  gratified,  that  some  partial  friends  think  of  me  as  President." 

Lincoln  was  the  soul  of  honesty.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  argued, 
disputed,  and  debated  with  Lincoln  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois, 
admitted  that  "Lincoln  is  the  honestest  man  I  ever  knew."  When  he 
was  postmaster  in  New  Salem,  Illinois,  and  sold  government  stamps, 
he  turned  over  to  the  collector  not  merely  the  amount  of  money  he 
had  received  from  the  people  but  the  actual  coins  themselves. 

Once  again,  Lincoln  believed  firmly  in  freedom.  In  a  speech  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  May  29,  1856,  he  declared:  "We  must  all 
lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  march,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  great 
army  of  Freedom."  Realizing  that  national  existence  was  threatened, 
he  led  the  country  in  a  fight  "to  save  the  Union." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  talked  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  but  he 
lived  them  out.  He  was  steadfast,  forgiving,  and  he  had  faith  in  God. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  an  organized  church  but  he  believed  the 
Scriptures  and  he  often  turned  to  God  in  prayer.  His  humor,  his 
earthiness,  his  utter  lack  of  pretension  made  him  one  with  common 
humanity.  When  General  Grant  was  asked  his  opinion  of  Lincoln, 
he  replied:  "He  was  incontestably  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew." 
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One  serviceman's  wife  learns  that 


Home  Is  Where  God  Is 


By  Carole  Aguirre 


OUR  home  is  on  the  largest  of  a 
chain  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
that  comprise  Japan.  But  its  geo- 
graphical location  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter. After  traveling  over  four  thou- 
sand miles  to  reach  this  exotic  land, 
we  have  seen  many  strange  and 
enchanting  countries  and  have  con- 
cluded home  is  where  God  is. 

Perhaps  it  was  symbolic  that  we 
landed  on  the  tail  winds  of  a  hurri- 
cane. That  we  got  a  preview  showing 
of  days  without  friendship  or  fel- 
lowship in  a  foreign  land  may  have 
been  part  of  our  reception,  for  a 
purpose  unknown  to  us.  After  a 
comparatively  easy  life  in  the  United 
States  sheltered  by  Christian  parents 
and  churches  on  every  corner,  we 
were  unprepared  to  know  the  pri- 
vation and  experience  the  loneliness 
that  comes  to  everyone  who  travels 
far  from  home. 

It  was  the  end  of  summer,  1959. 
Behind  us  lay  the  long  weeks  of 
preparation  and  planning  and  the 
painful  good-byes  when  one  is  up- 
rooted after  twenty  years  in  the 
same  community.  Ahead  of  us 
sprawled  menacingly  three  unlived 
years  holding  we  knew  not  what. 
The  Air  Force  had  made  an  assign- 
ment. There  was  no  alternative.  It 
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was  up  to  my  husband  to  carry  it 
out. 

As  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
mist-enveloped  island  of  Honshu  and 
looked  back  in  the  direction  from 
which  we  had  come,  it  seemed  I 
could  see  myself  again,  reliving  my 
childhood  days  on  the  red  clay  hills 
of  Georgia.  I  was  with  a  group  of 
friends  once  more  digging  in  the 
warm  earth,  pretending  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Japan  or  China  or 
some  other  faraway  country.  A  feel- 
ing of  nostalgia  came  over  me,  more 
poignant  than  any  I've  ever  ex- 
perienced. On  my  husband's 
sun-browned  face  was  the  trace  of 
wonder  and  I  knew  he  must  be  think- 
ing as  I  was.  He  was  looking 
toward  his  home,  far  away  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  and  for  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment wondering  why  we  were  to- 
gether here.  We  were  reduced  to 
mere  dots  in  time  and  space,  being 
hammered  into  shape  by  a  divine 
purpose.  Of  that  we  were  sure.  We 
were  part  of  God's  mighty  handi- 
work, though  insignificant  and  small. 

Then  it  was  we  turned  our  backs 
on  the  roaring  Pacific  that  separated 
us  from  those  we  loved  and  turned 
our  faces  toward  a  new  life  that 
awaited  us  in  Japan. 


Two  servicemen  look  at  a  kimono  in 
a  shop  at  Sendai,  Japan. 


OUR  house  squatted  low,  barely 
visible  through  the  gnarled 
trees  and  shrubs  as  we  approached 
it.  Built  of  cement  blocks,  glass,  rice 
paper  and  straw,  I  hoped  it  would 
be  strong  enough  to  hold  back  ty- 
phoons and  incessant  rain.  From  the 
first,  I  learned  to  operate  its  storm 
windows,  for  dust  storms,  with  little 
warning,  whipped  through  the  crev- 
ices burning  our  throats  and  eye- 
lids. 

From  its  windows  it  looked  out 
upon  row  on  row  of  similar  dwell- 
ings that  clung  to  the  earth,  defying 
flood  and  storm.  The  sing-song  chat- 
ter of  unfamiliar  voices  from  the 
houses  is  with  us  constantly.  Our 
neighbors  to  the  right  are  a  Negro 
soldier  and  his  Japanese  wife,  to 
the  left  another  American  airman 
with  an  English  wife,  and  further  up 
the  hill  landlord  papa-san  resides 
with  his  gentle  wife  and  keeps  watch 
over  us  all.  Neither  our  secular  lives 
nor  our  religious  lives  are  in  harmony 
with  those  around  us.  This  is  a  great 
challenge. 

Perhaps  I  still  bear  the  scars  of 
prejudice  that  are  a  part  of  my  up- 
bringing. It  has  been  hard  to  undo 
in  a  few  months  what  Southern  cus- 
tom and  thought  have  expounded  in 
me  during  my  twenty  years  of  life. 
My  hometown  was,  and  still  is,  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  sections:  one 
for    white,    one    for    colored.    It    is 

A  soldier  makes  a  purchase  while       t 
strolling  along  the  Ginza. 


These  military  personnel  are  being 
shown  through  Sanjusangendo  Temple 
in  Kyoto,  Japan. 


different    here.    All    work    together 
and  worship  side  by  side. 

Out  in  the  country  tiny,  neat  fields 
are  laid  out  checkerboard  fashion 
when  possible,  or  like  a  patchwork 
quilt,  when  the  slopes  and  the  valleys 
spill  over  into  the  ditches.  From 
every  available  inch  of  space,  plants 
push  themselves  out  of  the  ground 
to  bear  many  marketable  flowers 
and  vegetables,  unlike  any  I  have 
ever  seen. 

My  trips  into  the  city  are  limited. 
Where  and  how  American  women 
may  travel  is  decided  upon  by  au- 
thorities, and  after  a  few  weeks  in 
Tokyo  one  understands  why.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  large  number  of 
people  to  be  trampled  to  death  at 
the  first  sign  of  anything  unusual. 
The  population  is  so  dense,  one  is 
sore  from  the  jostling,  even  in  a 
railroad  station,  and  it  is  very  unsafe 
to  venture  out  alone. 

In  the  dusk  the  painted,  bloated 
faces  of  prostitutes  and  the  pander- 
ers  lurk  in  the  shadows.  Danger  lies 
in  the  hideous  jungle  of  human 
flotsam.  Every  form  of  vice  con- 
ceivable runs  unchecked. 

Little  children  are  seen  sleeping 
in  disease-infested  crevices  of  the 
city  after  dark,  only  to  go  forth  to 
beg  when  morning  returns.  Their 
playground  is  the  sewer,  and  the 
harsh  winter  winds  tear  at  their 
scantily  clad  bodies.  There  are  the 
rag-pickers,  the  beggars,  the  dope 
addicts,  wild-eyed  and  haggard, 
wrapped  in  filthy  rags.  Sin  marches 
boldly  through  the  dimly-lighted 
geisha  houses. 

Here  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
largest    city    in    the    world,    Tokyo, 
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traffic  is  a  nightmare.  Numberless 
bicycles,  three-wheeled  carts,  speed- 
ing taxicabs,  plus  the  rumble  of 
trains  passing  our  house  every  seven 
minutes,  cause  the  earth  to  tremble 
under  their  weight. 

Traffic  is  not  our  only  fear.  Dis- 
eases such  as  influenza,  ear  infec- 
tions, digestive  disturbances,  plague 
us  always.  It  is  not  unusual  to  an- 
swer a  knock  at  the  door,  to  be 
greeted  by  a  figure  in  black  cape 
and  tiger  head  who  promises  to  "rid 
your  house  of  evil  spirits"  for  a  fee. 

Our  days  here  in  Tachikawa  are 
full  of  novel  experiences.  The  hol- 
low sound  of  wooden  shoes  on  the 
hard  earth  is  new  to  us.  Especially 
the  hucksters  hawking  their  noodles, 
sweet  potatoes,  dried  fowl  and  fish. 
One  strange  new  thing  that  fasci- 
nates me  is  the  pushcart  restaurants. 
A  mama-san  pushes  her  cart  to  her 
favorite  corner  at  night,  throws  out 
her  stools  and  she  is  ready  for  busi- 
ness. Food  displayed  in  steaming  ket- 
tles looks  appetizing,  yet  I'm  not  sure 
of  the  contents. 

PHYSICAL  hardship  can  be  en- 
dured more  easily  than  spiritual 
confusion  and  privation.  When  I 
began  to  realize  it  would  be  three 
years  before  I  would  hear  church 
bells  again,  I  began  to  panic.  I  felt 
my  faith  dissolving  in  a  sort  of 
"what's  the  use"  attitude. 

Back  home,  in  Marietta,  Georgia, 
there  had  been  ten  churches  along 
the  three-mile  distance  from  our 
house  to  town.  Here,  along  the  same 
distance,  are  as  many  communist 
tents  set  up  with  men  wearing  red 
hats  and  armbands,  busy  with  their 


This  soldier  is  watching  closely  to 
learn  how   these  flowers  are  made. 

propaganda  pursuits.  Picket  lines  of 
communists  form  around  the  base 
occasionally,  and  the  Japanese  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  base  to  work 
for  American  airmen.  On  days  such 
as  Communist  Labor  Day,  our  move- 
ments are  restricted  and  we  learn 
something  of  what  a  country  would 
be  like  dominated  by  the  commu- 
nists. 

After  a  long  search,  we  found  a 
place  where  Protestant  services  were 
held.  We  attend  regularly  now  and 
worship  side  by  side  with  all  races 
of  people.  Before  our  car  arrived, 
we  walked  six  blocks,  took  a  cab 
to  the  train  station,  rode  the  train 
into  town  where  we  took  a  second 
cab  which  deposited  us  at  a  church. 
Many  times  we  were  the  only  Ameri- 
cans on  the  trains.  Although  my 
reasoning  told  me  that  God  was 
with  us,  at  times  my  frightened  heart 
would  not  let  me  remember. 

After  two  months  in  Japan,  on  a 
cold  December  dav  while  the  wind 


blew  the  gray  mist  that  extended  out 
into  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  we  had  our  first  accident. 

Here  you  have  four  lanes  of  traf- 
fic in  space  enough  for  two.  The 
native  small  cars  can  squeeze  in  and 
out  of  traffic,  needle  fashion.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us.  We  sped 
along  with  a  truck  on  our  left,  a 
car  on  our  right,  and  a  bus  on  his 
right.  The  bus  cut  in  on  the  car, 
the  car  took  our  bumper  along  with 
him,  as  the  bus  pushed  him  into  us. 

In  a  moment  it  seemed  a  hundred 
squealing  voices  were  calling  the 
police.  The  many  riots  in  Japan  had 
taught  us  that  these  men  could 
handle  anything.  How  would  they 
handle  us,  their  former  enemy?  How 
could  we  possibly  defend  ourselves 
against  a  people  who  could  not  un- 
derstand us?  God  must  have  been 
very  close  to  us  in  that  moment.  I 
knew  I  was  praying.  To  feel  help- 
less, while  strange  voices  surround 
you,  one  thinks  only  of  prayer. 

Perhaps  in  that  same  hour  came 
the  knowledge,  with  more  clarity 
than  before,  that  God  was  in  Japan, 
that  he  had  always  been  there.  Be- 
yond this  knowledge  I  would  not 
try  to  go.  It  was  enough  to  be  able 
to  cling  to  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  in- 
to the  sea  of  faces — old  faces,  young 
ones,  dirty  ones,  clean  ones.  But  one 
was  explaining  to  the  police.  One 
was  taking  the  blame  for  the  acci- 
dent, promising  to  pay.  His  name 
was  Mitzuo  Fujii. 

THE  Christmas  card  I  cherished 
most  in  1959  was  from  Mitzuo 
Fujii.    I   wonder  even  yet  if  he  is 
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Christian.  Only  two  per  cent  of  the 
population  is.  Can  he  be  one  of  the 
few?  Or  did  he  think  we  were  Chris- 
tians simply  because  we  are  Ameri- 
cans? 

It  was  an  unusual  card  with  these 
words,  "Lord  Jesus  Christ,  True 
Light,  who  enlightenest  every  soul, 
pour  forth  thy  blessings  on  us  and 
hallow  us  with  the  light  of  thy 
Grace."  On  the  front  was  a  picture 
of  the  infant  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph 
and  the  Wise  Men,  dressed  in  Japa- 
nese clothes,  having  Japanese  faces. 

This  touched  us  deeply.  Had  we 
acted  like  Christians  under  trying 
circumstances?  Had  we  witnessed 
for  Him  by  our  behavior?  Why  did 
Mitzuo  Fujii  send  us  a  card  on  our 
Lord's  birthday? 

We  have  gained  strength  from  this 
incident.  It  has  presented  new 
thoughts  and  ideas.  It  has  reminded 
us  that  we  should  keep  God  avail- 
able when  we  encounter  strange  and 
heart-rending  situations.  And  he  has 
not  failed  us.  We  have  begun  to  un- 
derstand that  we  may  never  be  able 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  East  and 
West.  But  God  is  able.  Calling  a 
strange  land  home  need  not  alter 
the  unchangeable  fact  that  we  are 
Christians  no  matter  where  we  live. 
That  distance  and  years  away  from 
the  familiar  and  those  who  love  us 
cannot  change  our  hope  in  him.  I 
was  determined  that  my  lips  would 
say  over  and  over  that  God  loves 
the  Japanese  people  until  I  made  my 
heart  believe  it,  too.  I  believe  I  have 
succeeded  in  one  short  year.  Next 
year,  I  hope  to  cross  other  spiritual 
bridges,  with  his  assistance,  and 
come  away  a  better  person. 
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Few  friends  we  have  met  are  of 
the  same  denomination  as  we.  At 
each  gathering  in  someone's  home, 
the  subject  of  religion  comes  up.  We 
all  agree  that  we  never  miss  the 
symbols  of  religious  freedom  until 
they  are  gone,  n@r  do  we  appreciate 
our  great  American  heritage.  This 
revelation  brings  us  together  in  a 
common  brotherhood  challenging  us 
to  serve  God  in  a  greater  way  in  the 
"out  of  the  way"  places  of  the  earth. 

Each  morning  just  after  sunrise, 
from  my  bedroom  window  I  can  see 
the  little  people  bending  over  the 
earth.  Everywhere  I  look  they  are 
struggling  against  overwhelming 
odds  to  wrest  from  the  land  a  meager 
living.  Landlord  papa-san  comes 
regularly  to  our  garden  to  tend  the 
thousands  of  roses  he  has  trained  to 
climb  the  fences.  He  is  a  happy  per- 
son. His  good  nature  is  contagious, 
although  we  cannot  penetrate  the 
language  barrier  that  separates  us. 

This  makes  it  easy  to  pray  for 
papa-san.  It  is  not  so  easy  with  the 
others,  the  dope  peddlers,  the  evil- 
seeking,  the  lost.  But  I  keep  telling 
myself  they  are  breaking  the  heart 
of  God  and  it  is  my  business  to  do 
what  I  can  to  show  them  a  better 
way  of  life. 

To  adjust  to  alien  sights  and 
sounds  is  not  easy.  The  language 
barrier  in  the  market  place,  the 
oriental  beliefs  and  ancient  customs 
can  jar  the  nervous  system.  If  we 
could  not  see  the  warm  smile  of  His 
love  through  the  slanting  eyes  that 
follow  us  everywhere,  we  would  be 
lost  and  useless  here.  Yet  we  find 
Him  here,  because  we  look  for  Him. 
And  home  is  anywhere  God  is.     ■  ■ 


Zhe  Mt  Qallery  of  the  MM 


By  Clarence  W.  Cranford 


ONCE    during   a   college   chapel  In   a   nation   where,    due   to   the 

talk,  I  asked  this  question:  "If  tempo  and  tensions  of  our  time,  one 

your  mind   were  an  art  gallery  in  out  of  every  twelve  persons  at  some 

which  your  thoughts  could  become  time  during  his  life  experiences  some 

visible   like  pictures   hanging  on   a  kind  of  mental  illness,  we  recognize 

wall,  would  you  be  willing  for  your  the    importance    of    these    sciences 


mother  or  your  sweetheart  to  view 
the  exhibit?"  Sometime  later,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the 
students  who  wrote  to  say  that  of 
all  he  had  heard  in  chapel  that  year, 
that  one  sentence  stood  out  most 
vividly  in  his  memory.  Other  stu- 
dents, he  went  on  to  say,  remem- 
bered it,  too,  for  frequently  they 
referred  to  it,  often  in  a  joking  fash- 
ion, but  even  when  they  joked  about 
it,  he  said  he  felt  that  way  down 
deep,  they  knew  it  was  no  laughing 
matter. 

Indeed  it  is  no  laughing  matter  if 


that  deal  primarily  with  the  func- 
tions and  problems  of  the  mind. 

Love  God  With  Your  Mind 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
religion  as  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and 
so  it  is.  But  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
the  mind  and  the  will.  One  cannot 
separate  the  mind  from  the  emo- 
tions and  the  will.  They  act  and 
interact  on  each  other.  Nevertheless, 
the  mind  plays  such  a  major  role  as 
a  controlling  factor  in  our  lives, 
we  do  well  to  look  at  it  by  itself. 
For  the  mind  determines  how  we 


what  science  has  been  telling  us  react  to  the  stimuli  we  experience, 
about  ourselves  is  true.  For  science  The  mind  chooses  and  rejects.  The 
has   been   saying  that  to   a   degree      mind   makes   it   possible   for  us   to 


most  of  us  have  not  realized,  the 
mind  not  only  controls  our  moods, 
our  conduct,  and  our  character,  but 
even  our  health  as  well.  Thus  we 
have  seen  in  our  day  the  remark- 
able development  of  psychology, 
psychiatry,  and  psychosomatic  medi- 
cine. 


recognize  ourselves  as  self-conscious 
beings.  The  mind  determines  what 
we  make  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world.  The  mind  is  our  greatest  God- 
given  tool.  This  is  why  Paul  wrote, 
"Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re- 


newing of  your  mind. 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Christian  Herald 

Dr.  Cranford  is  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  former  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention. 
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What  we  think  is  so  inseparably 
bound  up  with  what  we  are  that 
Jesus  said  God  does  not  wait  until 
we  have  committed  murder  before 
he  judges  us;  he  condemns  the 
thought  by  which  we  seek  to  murder 
another  person's  value  as  a  person. 
He  does  not  wait  until  we  have 
committed  an  act  of  lust  to  judge 
us;  he  condemns  the  lustful  thought 
by  which  we  lower  our  own  stand- 
ards as  a  person,  and  by  which  we 
reduce  another  person  to  an  object 
of  selfish  desire  rather  than  a  child 
of  God  who  is  inexpressibly  precious 
in  his  sight. 

The  mind  is  important  not  only 
because  it  is  the  seat  of  intelligence 
and  reason,  but  also  the  source  of  the 
imagination,  and  imagination  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
forces  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Imagination  can  lift  us  up  to  the 
level  of  angels,  or  drag  us  down  to 
the  level  of  the  beast.  By  imagina- 
tion, man  can  create  art,  literature, 
science  and  invention,  or  he  can 
think  up  ideas  and  schemes  that  are 
devilish  and  degrading.  Imagination 
can  feed  and  inflame  human  passion, 
or  it  can  enable  us  to  keep  our  bodies 
under  subjection  to  our  wills  and  to 
the  will  of  God. 

Imagination  enables  us  to  enter  an- 
other person's  experience.  It  enables 
us  to  project  ourselves  into  the  past 
or  into  the  future. 

But  in  order  to  be  creative,  the 
mind  must  have  direction  and  dis- 
cipline. It  must  learn  to  control  it- 
self, and  must  have  principles  by 
which  to  exercise  that  control.  There- 
fore, Paul,  in  Philippians  4:8,  writes, 
"Whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  hon- 
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orable,  whatever  is  just,  whatever 
is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever 
is  gracious,  if  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  praise,  think  about  these 
things." 

In  asking  us  to  think  of  these 
things,  Paul  puts  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs,  because  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  world  are  essen- 
tially problems  of  the  mind,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  solved  by  the 
mind.  That  is,  people  do  what  they 
do  because  of  what  they  think,  and 
because  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
true  about  the  nature  of  life  and  of 
the  universe  in  which  we  live.  We 
have  opposing  armies  in  the  world, 
because  we  have  opposing  ideolo- 
gies. Actions  get  started  as  thoughts 
in  people's  minds,  and  when  those 
thoughts  get  shared  by  enough  peo- 
ple, they  get  projected  out  into  life 
where  they  have  vast  social  and 
moral  consequences. 

We  will  not  solve  the  major  prob- 
lems of  the  world  until  there  can 
be  some  meeting  of  minds  on  the 
part  of  those  who  disagree,  and  un- 
til we  have  done  something  to 
change  some  of  the  attitudes  out  of 
which  those  problems  arise. 

Men's  Minds  and  Freedom 

This  means,  since  our  thinking  is 
so  important,  that  men's  minds  must 
be  free  to  seek  the  truth.  There  must 
be  nothing  that  enslaves  the  human 
mind  or  spirit.  Education  and  per- 
suasion are  tools  of  enlightenment 
and  progress.  Brainwashing  and  co- 
ercion are  tools  of  the  devil. 

It  also  means  we  must  have  some 
basic  standards  by  which  to  judge 
our  thoughts,  and  by  which  to  know 


what  the  mind  should  entertain  or 
reject.  After  all,  the  mind  is  not 
God.  It  cannot  create  something  out 
of  nothing.  It  can  only  work  with  the 
materials  it  receives,  and  while  we 
receive  many  impressions  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  and  those  im- 
pressions sometimes  have  a  deep  and 
lasting  effect  upon  our  lives,  never- 
theless there  is  a  vast  area  in  which 
we  are  free  to  choose  what  shall,  or 
shall  not,  enter  and  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  mind. 

The  mind,  like  nature,  abhors  a 
vacuum.  If  we  do  not  fill  the  mind 
with  proper  thoughts,  the  world  will 
fill  it  with  less  worthy  ones.  A  per- 
son, like  an  artist,  must  practice 
"selective  attention."  He  must  know 
what  to  keep  and  what  to  throw 
away.  Many  a  person  who  is  finical 
about  what  he  puts  into  his  stomach 
will  unhesitatingly  take  into  his  mind 
what  cannot  be  described  in  any 
other  way  than  mental  and  moral 
garbage. 

But  it  is  not  enough  just  to  reject 
the  bad.  What  Isaiah  said  of  the 
soul,  "eat  what  is  good,  and  delight 
yourselves  in  fatness,"  can  also  be 
said  of  the  mind.  Why  is  it  that  peo- 
ple who  know  they  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  news  unless  they  read  the 
paper  or  listen  to  the  radio  so  often 
assume  that  Christian  growth  is  au- 
tomatic; that  they  can  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  love  with- 
out ever  reading  the  Bible  or  com- 
muning with  him  in  prayer?  And  yet 
how  better  can  we  get  a  knowledge 
of  his  love  and  will? 

The  famous  sculptor,  Rodin,  was 
once  asked  by  a  woman  if  it  were 
difficult  to  "sculpt."  To  which  the 


sculptor  dryly  replied,  "No,  madam, 
you  just  buy  a  block  of  marble  and 
chip  away  what  you  don't  want." 

But  one  must  have  in  mind  what 
he  wants  to  create  before  he  knows 
what  to  chip  away. 

That  is  why  Paul's  statement  is  so 
important.  If  we  want  to  create  a 
better  world,  or  a  better  life,  we 
had  better  keep  his  standards  in 
mind.  For  the  ideals  he  mentions, 
truth,  honesty,  justice,  purity,  love, 
goodness,  are  not  just  nice  things  to 
think  about  if  one  happens  to  be  in 
the  mood  for  it.  These  are  the  only 
bases  on  which  a  good  life,  or  a 
free  world,  can  exist.  If  men  are  to 
be  free  to  trust  each  other,  they 
must  have  certain  standards  of  con- 
duct to  which  they  voluntarily  sub- 
mit. They  must  be  more  than  skilled 
technicians  or  business  men,  they 
must  be  honest  as  well.  They  must 
not  only  be  trained  in  the  skills  of 
their  vocation,  they  must  have  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  fair  play  by 
which  they  seek  to  abide  whether 
they  think  the  umpire  is  looking  or 
not. 

The  Mind  and  Truth 

The  worst  indictment  of  com- 
munism is  not  what  it  does  to  the 
bodies  of  those  who  rebel  against  its 
doctrines,  although  sometimes  that  is 
unspeakably  bad,  but  what  it  does 
to  the  minds  of  men;  teaching  them 
to  hate  instead  of  love;  teaching 
them  that  a  lie  is  a  virtue  if  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  the  cause.  Against 
that  kind  of  malignancy  in  human 
thought  and  affairs,  Paul  suggests 
we  must  bring  to  bear  the  X  ray  of 
truth,  honesty,  justice,  purity,  love- 
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liness  and  that  which  is  worth  tell- 
ing. . 

But  how  do  we  determine  what  is 
lovely  and  just?  And  how  do  we 
attain  it?  Paul  is  not  suggesting  we 
can  save  ourselves  and  the  world 
merely  by  our  human  thoughts.  Man 
cannot  take  the  place  of  God.  This 
is  no  substitute  doctrine.  Paul  did 
not  go  on  to  say,  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  my  thoughts  which  strength- 
en me,"  but,  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthens 
me."  Thought  must  be  brought  un- 
der subjection  to  Him  who  can 
cleanse  and  direct  our  thoughts. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  we  be- 
gin to  examine  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  we  know  they  are  not  as 
true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and  pure, 
and  lovely  as  we  ourselves  know 
they  ought  to  be.  We  do  not  want 
some  of  them  reported.  We  are  like 
the  little  girl  of  whom  Dr.  D.  Elton 
Trueblood  tells,  who  wrote,  "When 
Jesus  was  a  little  boy,  he  never, 
never  sinned.  I'd  like  to  be  like 
Jesus  was,  but  I've  already  be- 
ginned." 

That,  says  Dr.  Trueblood,  is  the 
human  predicament.  We  need  to 
know  what  is  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
and  lovely,  and  how  to  attain  it. 
And  God  in  Christ  has  given  us  that 
help.  Now  we  know  what  those 
words  mean  because  we  have  seen 
their  meaning  supremely  revealed 
in  Jesus  and  his  cross.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  become  luminously 
clear  in  him.  Now  we  know  what  is 
written  in  the  constitution  of  the 
universe;  what  is  grounded  in  the 
very  character  of  God,  because  we 
have  seen  it  revealed  in  Christ.  Now 
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we  know  what  God  is  like.  We  know 
what  he  wants  us  to  be  and  do.  And 
when  we  follow  Jesus;  when  we  sub- 
mit our  lives  to  his  love  and  will, 
he  helps  us  to  achieve  these  qualities 
in  our  thinking  and  living.  Insofar 
as  we  follow  him  are  we  able  to  re- 
flect what  is  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  eternal  worth. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  about  a 
mother  who  visited  her  son  at  col- 
lege. She  was  distressed  to  see  lewd 
pictures  pinned  to  the  walls  of  his 
room.  Being  a  wise  mother,  she  said 
nothing,  but  when  she  returned 
home,  she  bought  a  picture  of  the 
face  of  Jesus,  had  it  beautifully 
framed,  and  sent  it  to  her  son,  ask- 
ing him  to  hang  it  on  his  wall.  The 
next  time  she  visited  her  son,  she 
found  her  faith  and  strategy  had 
worked.  The  picture  of  Jesus  hung 
over  her  son's  desk.  The  lewd  pic- 
tures were  gone.  The  two  could  not 
hang  side  by  side.  One  or  the  other 
had  to  go.  Fortunately,  the  son  re- 
jected the  pictures  that  would  have 
debased  his  thoughts  of  womanhood 
and  love  every  time  he  looked  at 
them,  and  had  kept  the  picture  that 
would  remind  him,  every  time  he 
looked  at  it,  of  God's  love. 

Of  course,  our  mothers  cannot 
walk  through  the  halls  of  our  minds. 
But  the  Lord  God  can — and  does. 
If  he  comes  as  an  invited  Guest,  he 
will  not  only  help  us  to  know  what 
to  keep  and  what  to  reject,  but  with 
his  divine  artistry,  he  will  create  for 
us  pictures  of  love  and  peace  and 
joy  that  will  make  the  chambers  of 
our  imagery  a  source  of  joy  to  our- 
selves, and  inspiration  to  all  who 
share  our  thoughts.  ■  ■ 
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A  high  light  of  your  tour  of  Durban,  South  Africa,  should  include  a 
ride  by  one  of  these  ricksha  pullers.  Note  the  amazing,  colorful 
headdresses  which  are  the  "crowning  glory"  of 


DIRBAN'S  "HORSE  PEOPLE' 

By  Maymie  R.  Krythe 


NEARLY  every  visitor  to  Durban 
— that  beautiful  port  in  South 
Africa — considers  it  a  "must"  to  have 
his  picture  taken  in  one  of  the  fa- 
mous rickshas  pulled  by  a  Zulu  in 
fancy  dress. 

For  these  ricksha  boys — the 
Amurani — are  the  city's  most  pic- 
turesque feature.  It's  really  a  sight 
to  see  them  loping  gracefully  along, 
leaping  high  into  the  air,  or  stand- 
ing on  the  crosspiece  of  the  shafts, 
as  they  bowl  gaily  downhill. 

You're  amazed  when  you  get  a 
close-up  of  their  elaborate  outfits; 
for  each  "human  horse"  seems  de- 


termined to  have  the  fanciest  "get- 
up"  imaginable.  Their  vests  are 
adorned  with  intricate  beadwork; 
and  the  men  also  decorate  them- 
selves with  handworked  leather,  gay 
feathers,  long  strips  of  fur,  and  many 
pieces  of  jewelry,  including  wire 
bracelets. 

Of  course,  the  "crowning  glory" 
is  the  high,  wide-spreading  head- 
dress with  large  gaudily  painted  ox 
horns.  As  these  pieces  must  be  very 
heavy,  I  noticed  that,  when  waiting 
for  customers,  the  men  placed  the 
headdresses  in  the  rickshas. 

Each    boy    wears    a    money    belt 
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around  his  waist,  and  after  a  good 
season  it  is  filled  with  closely  packed 
florins.  Some  of  the  most  highly  dec- 
orated pullers  make  much  money 
posing  for  tourists  and  don't  have  to 
spend  so  much  energy. 

Since  few  Zulus  speak  English, 
you  won't  get  much  information 
from  them  about  their  way  of  life. 
However,  when  the  rainy  season  ap- 
proaches in  Zululand,  most  pullers 
return  to  their  native  homes  where 
they  plant  "mealies"  (corn,  to  us). 
Also  they  talk  with  fathers  of  girls 
they  wish  to  buy  for  wives.  A  man 
may  ask  as  many  as  fifteen  oxen  for 
one  daughter.  Thus  the  urge  to  make 
money  to  buy  a  certain  girl  keeps 
many  a  puller  working  in  Durban. 

Before  a  Zulu  becomes  a  puller, 
he  takes  a  medical  examination;  he 
must  be  at  least  five  foot  three,  with 
a  chest  measure  of  thirty-four  inches, 
expansion  of  thirty-six.  After  passing 
his  test,  he  gets  a  license  then  a 
company  rents  him  a  ricksha. 

These  natives  live  in  barracks; 
there's  a  common  room  where  they 
cook  their  meat  and  "mealies." 
Showers  are  provided,  and  laundries 
where  they  can  wash  their  uniforms. 

THEY  have  long  working  hours; 
some  start  at  5  A.M.,  others 
about  5  P.M.  and  often  keep  on  the 
job  till  early  next  morning.  Ordi- 
narily, the  pullers  don't  "steal"  fares 
from  their  own  stand;  however,  they 
don't  hesitate  to  compete  with  other 
"horse  people."  They  aren't  sup- 
posed to  solicit  trade,  but  the  police 
are  tolerant,  the  pullers  often  go 
through  various  motions  to  attract 
tourists. 


Some  natives,  after  a  year  or  so 
in  Durban,  leave;  but  others  may 
stay  on  for  decades.  One  is  said  to 
have  "kept  at  it"  until  he  was  in 
his  seventies.  Of  course,  it  is  each 
puller's  ambition  to  settle  in  his 
native  territory,  with  "mealie"  land, 
cattle,  and  enough  wives  to  do  the 
farming.  Then  these  men  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  loafing  and  gossip- 
ing about  "old  times"  in  Durban. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  ricksha  ap- 
peared in  Durban  in  the  1890s, 
brought  there  by  Sir  Marshall  Camp- 
bell, who  later  imported  others.  At 
first  these  vehicles  were  very  popu- 
lar, especially  with  people  whose 
work  took  them  out  at  irregular 
hours.  And  it  was  fun  to  relax  in  a 
ricksha  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

When  electric  cars  were  intro- 
duced, there  were  about  two  thou- 
sand such  carts  in  Durban.  Now  with 
the  increased  use  of  trains,  buses, 
and  cars,  many  rickshas  are  used  to 
carry  merchandise.  Someone  has  de- 
clared that  "only  sailors,  tourists,  and 
drunks"  now  use  these  colorful  ve- 
hicles. 

The  current  ones  are  kept  in  good 
condition  by  frequent  repairs  and 
painting.  A  puller  is  always  pleased 
when  his  ricksha  is  refurbished. 
World  travelers  would  be  sorry  to 
see  them  disappear,  and  they  would 
miss  the  Amurani,  the  be-feathered 
men  who  make  an  unforgettable  pic- 
ture on  the  streets  of  this  interest- 
ing city.  For  a  tourist  always  re- 
members with  pleasure  the  unique 
experience  of  riding  in  a  picturesque 
ricksha  around  the  distinctive  port  of 
Durban. 
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By   Margaret  Anderson 
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IN  glancing  through  some  old  mag- 
azines one  day,  I  came  upon  a 
cartoon  of  special  interest.  It  told 
the  story  of  an  artist  who  had  rented 
a  seashore  cottage  in  which  to  va- 
cation and  paint.  When  he  was  com- 
fortably settled,  he  suddenly 
discovered  an  ugly  crack  in  the  plas- 
ter, like  a  jagged  streak  of  lightning, 
right  down  the  center  of  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  walls. 

He  wasn't  long  perturbed,  how- 
ever, for  with  brush  and  palette  he 
painted  a  realistic  country  scene  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrific  rainstorm  using 
the  crack  in  the  plaster  as  the  flash 
of  lightning  in  the  picture.  Dark 
rumbling  clouds,  sheets  of  glistening 


rain,  turbulent  windswept  fields 
made  visible  by  the  sharp  flash  of 
lightning  transformed  the  wall  into 
a  thing  of  rare  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  cartoon's  message 
especially  appealed  to  me  for  I  re- 
call having  once  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience. My  lovely  guest  book  was 
resplendent  with  the  names  of  many 
friends  who  had  visited  in  my 
home.  Then  one  day  as  a  guest  was 
about  to  sign  her  name,  her  pen 
dropped  an  ugly  blot  of  ink  on  the 
page.  I  was  sick  at  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  prompted  by  the  same 
inspiration  that  had  come  to  the 
artist,  I  told  her,  "Don't  let  it  worry 
you  one  bitl"  And  though  lacking 
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the  artist's  convincing  flair,  I  did 
succeed  in  converting  the  drop  of  ink 
into  a  pudgy  black  Scotty,  a  fair 
replica  of  my  friend's  favorite  pet. 
Instead  of  being  an  eye-sore,  the  blot 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  page. 

How  like  life!  We  are  suddenly 
confronted  with  some  insurmountable 
obstacle — some  unspeakable  sorrow 
— some  shame  or  grief  that  appears 
to  mar  the  entire  future  of  our  life. 
Oh,  I  know  that  "God  will  under- 
take," but  I  also  realize  that  what 
we  make  of  the  ugly  blotch  is  largely 
up  to  us. 

Teachers  in  creative  writing  stress 
that  in  good  story  plotting  the  lead 
character  must  overcome  the  story's 
obstacles  himself.  In  life,  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  try  are  participants 
of  "lost  sorrows" — sorrows  that  do 
not  yield  their  proper  fruit  because 
of  rebellion. 

We  can  wrap  the  garments  of 
grief  about  us  and  sit  back  and  be- 
moan the  fact  that  life  has  treated 
us  unfairly.  But  how  much  better 
it  is  to  create  an  entirely  different 
picture  using  as  a  vital  part  of  its 
construction  the  ugly  crack  or  blot 
of  ink. 

Could  it  be  that  Philippians  2: 
12-13  tries  to  teach  us  this?  ".  .  . 
Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling;  for  God  is  at 
work  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to 
work  for  his  good  pleasure."  I  know 
he  provides  the  power  to  alter  the 
scene;  he  supplies  the  palette  of 
mellow  tones  and  the  sympathetic 
understanding;  but  we  are  the  ones 
who  must  wield  the  brush  to  create 
the  proper  perspective! 
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ACTS  10:34,  35 

Of  a  truth  I  per- 
ceive that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons: 

But  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him,  and  worketh  right- 
eousness, is  accepted  with  him. 


Since  February  is  Brotherhood  month, 
we  felt  that  this  Bible  verse  would  be 
most  appropriate.  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  but  is  interested  in  the  sal- 
vation of  all  people  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  He  does  not  judge  the  color 
of  a  man's  skin;  he  does  not  ask  what 
nation  he  comes  from;  but  he  is  in- 
terested in  the  heart  of  man — and  wants 
all  men  to  know  him  truly  as  Father. 
Not  only  as  the  Creator  Father  but 
also  as  spiritual  Father  by  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Jesus  Christ  as  personal 
Savior. 
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THE  HIGH  ROAD 

Help  me  to  follow  lofty  dreams. 
Let  me  aspire  to  grow, 
And  not  lose  heart  because  it  seems 
So  tiresome,  and  so  slow. 

— Mary    Hamlett    Goodmon 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 

The  Appointed  Time 

For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer. 

Life's  Keystone 

MANY  times  in  life  something  rejected  in  anger  or  ignorance 
becomes  an  object  of  great  importance.  Likewise,  people 
who  are  rejected  may  later  come  to  places  of  significant  responsi- 
bility. 

Jesus  was  scorned,  hated,  spat  upon.  He  was  rejected.  "What 
good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  was  asked  in  scorn.  Yet,  al- 
though he  was  rejected,  he  held  the  key  of  life  to  men,  and  is  the 
chief  stone  in  the  "corner  of  life"  now.  Cast  out  the  chief  stone,  the 
keystone,  and  a  wall  will  crumble.  Cast  out  Christ  and  a  life 
tumbles  into  darkness. 

We  need  him  always,  as  the  main  support  of  our  lives;  with- 
out him  we  are  nothing — with  him  we  are  the  strength  and  the 
conscience  of  the  world. 

READ:  Matthew  21:33-43 

PRAYER:  O  God,  let  me  never  lose  sight  of  my  need  of  thee. 
Help  me  to  realize  that  thou  art  the  keystone  of  my  life.  May  I 
honor  thee  in  every  portion  of  my  being.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
my  Lord.  Amen. 

Need  for  a  Leader 

HISTORY  is  replete  with  stories  like  this:  The  Army  is  in 
flight  when  suddenly  the  indomitable  leader  appears  and 
takes  his  place  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle;  then  the  Army  rallies 
and  the  battle  is  won. 

Leadership  is  exceedingly  important  today.  Men  need  leaders 
who  think  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  all  and  not  in  terms  of 
selfish  interests.  A  picture  appeared  in  a  religious  magazine 
not  long  ago  showing  a  great  conference  table  around  which  were 
seated  the  wise  of  the  age.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a  shadowy 
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figure  of  Christ.  Isn't  that  the  trouble  with  too  many  groups  and 
too  many  individuals?  Christ  is  only  a  shadow.  He  must  be  more 
than  this.  He  must  be  the  firm  leader  of  our  individual  lives,  our 
churches,  our  nations,  and  our  world! 

The  best  man  in  any  type  of  work  is  the  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  others.  Yes,  and  the  best  leader  is  one  who 
allows  God  to  go  ahead  and  direct  him. 

READ:  Numbers  13:17-33 

PRAYER:  Be  my  leader,  O  God,  through  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
And  help  me  to  be  a  worthy  leader  of  men.  Amen. 

Listen  to  God's  Voice 

HOW  often  man  is  directed  to  the  mountains  by  the  voice  of 
God.  There  Moses  hears  His  voice  and  receives  the  Ten 
Commandments.  There  Abraham  offers  his  only  beloved  son  as 
a  sacrifice.  Jesus  climbed  up  the  mountain  of  Transfiguration 
and  there  spoke  with  Moses,  Elijah  and  God,  while  Peter,  James 
and  John  knelt  in  awe.  If  God  guided  men  in  the  days  of  old  to 
the  mountains,  how  about  today?  He  still  does. 

There  are  mountaintop  experiences  in  all  our  lives.  Very 
often  it  is  here  that  we  have  our  finest  hours.  Jesus  directs  us 
wisely  for  he  knows  what  it  is  we  need  most.  When  his  voice 
comes  to  us  in  the  stillness  of  our  innermost  being,  we  must  be 
ready  and  prepared  to  go  to  the  mountain  of  our  personal  care, 
as  he  directs,  and  there  we  will  hear  him  assure  us,  "Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age." 

READ:  Matthew  28:16-20 

PRAYER:  Speak  to  my  soul,  O  Lord,  direct  me  to  the  mountain 
of  my  secret  self  so  I  may  there  meet  you  and  obey  thee  in  love. 
Amen. 

Overcoming  Impatience 

HAVE  you  ever  sat  behind  a  mother  and  child  at  a  circus  and 
seen  the  little  fellow  tug  at  his  mother's  elbow  and  ask,  for 
the  tenth  time  in  ten  minutes,  "Isn't  it  time  for  the  elephants 
yet?" 

We  are  all  children  in  one  manner  or  another.  Impatient  and 
often  rude.  We  rush  through  life,  condemning  the  waiting  re- 
quired of  us.  Yet  it  is  so  foolish.  "Wait  upon  the  Lord  and  re- 
new your  strength." 
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God  has  the  rule  and  order  of  the  universe  at  his  very  finger 
tips.  We  cannot  change  or  hurry  him,  nor  should  we  want  to. 

Remember,  time  is  in  God's  hands.  It  is  best  to  take  it  as  it 
comes,  not  wasting  it  but  using  it  wisely  and  well.  Patience  is  a 
virtue  to  be  more  sought  after  than  riches. 

READ:  Ecclesiastes  3:1-9 

PRAYER:  Keep  me  from  being  impatient,  O  Lord,  and  let  me 
do  the  work  thou  hast  appointed  me  to  do  and  do  it  well.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


THIS  is  the  subject  of  the  short  article  we  want  you  to  write  for  THE 
LINK.  Then  enter  it  in  our  exciting  new  contest.  Write  us  in  400  words 
or  less  your  sincere  beliefs  on  why  you  are  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  Imagine 
that  you  are  talking  with  a  person  who  is  not  a  Christian;  then  try  to 
convince  him  through  your  ideas  and  personal  testimony  that  he  ought  to  be 
a  Christian. 

Each  month  we  will  select  the  three  best  articles  that  come  in.  First  prize 
will  be  $15.00;  second,  $7.00;  and  third,  $3.00. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  men,  women,  young  people  who  are  military 
personnel  or  dependents  of  military  personnel;  but  is  not  open  to  chaplains. 
Manuscripts  cannot  be  returned  or  acknowledged.  We  would  prefer  them 
typed  but  will  not  rule  out  hand-written  manuscripts. 

Some  of  these  will  be  printed — certainly  the  winning  entries  who  achieve 
first  prize.  Later,  they  may  be  published  in  book  form.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  express  your  convictions  about  being  a  Christian.  It  will  help  you  clarify 
your  own  ideas  and  perhaps  it  will  help  the  person  who  reads  it.  You  have 
a  chance  to  give  a  written  testimony  for  Jesus  Christ. 

Manuscripts  sent  during  February  will  be  a  part  of  that  month's  contest. 
Winners  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  in  the  month  of 
June.  (You  see,  we  work  far  in  advance.) 

The  editors  of  THE  LINK  will  be  the  judges  and  their  decision  will  be 
final.  Hurry  up  and  mail  your  article  to  us.  Address  it: 

Editor,  THE  LINK 

122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 

Washington  2,  D.C. 
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Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  freedom 
— freedom  to  think  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely, freedom  to  speak,  freedom  to 
write,  freedom  to  criticize,  and  most 
of  all,  freedom  to  worship  thee  ac- 
cording to  our  own  best  judgment. 
Show  us,  O  God,  what  we  need  to  do 
to  preserve  this  freedom  and  then 
give  us  the  courage  to  do  it.  And, 
Father,  may  we  pray  and  work  for 
the  right  of  others  to  be  free,  not 
hoarding  our  privileges  selfishly. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  are  grateful 
for  this  beautiful  world  thou  hast 
created  for  us;  for  the  singing  birds, 
the  radiant  flowers,  the  blue  sky,  the 
soft  breeze;  for  the  dark  night  which 
gives  way  to  a  bright  dawn;  for  the 
good  earth  which,  when  tilled  by  the 
plow,  shoots  forth  the  wheat,  the 
corn,  the  beans  that  our  hungry 
bodies  may  be  fed;  for  the  trees 
bearing  fruit  and  a  thousand  gifts 
which  come  from  thy  bountiful  hand. 
Help  us  to  share  this  wealth,  this 
treasure,  with  all  who  are  in  need, 
for,  O  God,  we  are  thy  children  and 
thou  hast  taught  us  to  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens.  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Savior.  Amen. 

We  are  grateful,  Almighty  God, 
for  America;  for  the  great  men  in 
times  past  who  pledged  their  lives 
that  ours  should  be  a  country  of 
freedom   and   concern   and    faith   in 
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God.  Make  us  worthy  of  their  wise 
leadership  and  steadfast  courage. 
And,  our  Father,  we  pray  for  the 
leaders  of  today;  for  those  in  gov- 
ernment and  education,  for  those  in 
management  and  labor,  for  those  in 
the  military  forces  and  those  in 
science.  Make  these  men  strong  and 
alert  and  yet  humble.  May  they  be 
men  of  faith  and  men  who  put 
country  before  self.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
we  come  before  thee  with  troubled 
hearts  and  tense  spirits.  Drop  thy 
still  dews  of  quietness  upon  us. 
Cleanse  us  from  sin.  Renew  our 
strength.  Enlighten  our  minds.  Make 
steadfast  our  wills.  Help  us  to  be  in 
tune  with  thee  and  thy  purposes  for 
us  and  for  those  among  whom  we 
live.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Holy  Father,  we  pray  for  strength 
to  meet  the  temptations  of  the  day. 
They  are  many  and  the  devil  would 
have  us  yield  and  betray  the  prin- 
ciples thou  hast  taught  us.  We  are 
not  sufficient  in  ourselves  to  con- 
quer sin,  but  in  the  name  and  power 
of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior, 
who  met  the  devil  and  conquered 
him  on  the  Mount  of  Temptation, 
we  can  win  the  struggle.  So  we  pray 
that  thou  through  thy  Son  and 
through  thy  Holy  Spirit  wouldst  be 
with  us  every  moment  of  this  day. 
Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Invasion  of  Holland 

Clarence  F.  Montgomery,  686 
Buttonwood  St.,  Long  Branch,  N.J. 
is  writing  a  book  on  the  Invasion  of 
Holland  by  the  Allied  Forces  in 
September,  1944.  He'd  like  to  hear 
from  you  if  you  have  something  in- 
teresting to  recount.  He'll  send  you 
a  questionnaire  to  fill  out. 

Alan  Paton  on  South  Africa 

Late  last  year  Alan  Paton,  author 
of  Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  in  an 
informal  discussion  in  New  York, 
attributed  conditions  in  South  Afri- 
ca to  "sinful  men"  wherever  they  are 
found,  in  churches  or  politics.  He 
believes  churches  exercised  prophetic 
judgment  in  opposing  apartheid  (the 
separation  of  the  white  and  black 
races  in  South  Africa)  and  predicted 
that  within  a  decade  the  practice 
would  come  to  an  end. 

Sockman  on  Japan 

Recently,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman, 
distinguished  minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Methodist,  pointed  out  that 
"Japan  is  the  gateway  to  Asia,  the 
continent  on  which  the  eyes  of  man- 


kind are  focused  in  fear.  The  stu- 
dents hold  the  key  to  Japan's  future 
for  it  is  the  most  literate  country  on 
the  globe."  He  warned  that  America 
could  not  dare  treat  Japan  as  a  mere 
bulwark  against  communist  China. 
Rather,  the  United  States  must  show 
its  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Japanese  people. 


Full-Blooded   Indians 
Not  Typical  Americans 

That  is,  in  eating.  There  is  a  low 
incidence  of  coronary  heart  disease 
among  Navajo  Indians  and  much 
speculation  as  to  why.  Reporting  to 
the  American  Heart  Association,  Dr. 
Reuben  Strauss  says:  "Although  the 
Navajo  may  consume  foods  rich  in 
fat,  the  quantity  is  markedly  re- 
stricted by  availability  and  modified 
by  unique  dietary  preferences;  it 
cannot  be  considered  typically 
American.  .  .  .  The  Indian  usually 
eats  only  two  meals  a  day  and  these 
consist  of  broiled  or  stewed  mutton, 
fried  bread  and  coffee.  He  has  a 
marked   preference   for   watermelon 
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and  a  decided  disinterest  in  such 
fruits  as  apples  and  peaches.  The  rel- 
ative percentage  fat  in  his  diet  is 
high  but  the  total  caloric  intake  is 
low.  .  .  .  Our  over-all  impression  is 
that  mutton  stew,  fried  bread  and 
black  coffee  do  not  in  any  way  ap- 
proximate the  typical  American 
diet." 

Reformation  Day  at 
Washington  Cathedral 

Reformation  Day  speaker  at  the 
Washington  Cathedral  was  Dr. 
Jaroslav  Pelikan,  author  of  The 
Riddle  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Dr. 
Pelikan  is  professor  of  historical 
theology  at  the  Federated  Theologi- 
cal Faculty,  University  of  Chicago. 

Heifers  for  Relief 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1960,  Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  278,  Upper  Darby,  Pa., 
shipped  115  cattle,  117  goats,  42 
pigs,  15  rabbits,  21,990  chicks,  1,800 
hatching  eggs  for  relief  of  the  needy 
in  Austria,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Gaza,  Germany,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  Nepal,  Paraguay,  Poland, 
and  the  United  States.  As  a  part  of 
its  World  Refugee  Program,  it  sent 
252  cattle,  103  sheep,  3  goats,  2  pigs, 
9,100  chicks  to  Austria,  Gaza, 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan, 
Jordan  and  Lebanon. 

Burma's  Churches  Increasingly 
Self -Supporting 

"For  many  years  the  churches  in 
Burma  have  given  richly  of  their 
meager    resources     for    their     own 
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people  in  need.  Now  they  have  re- 
cently stepped  up  their  ministry  to 
the  larger  community,"  so  reports 
Rev.  Frank  L.  Hutchison  after  a 
ten- week  survey  in  Burma.  Yet 
Burma's  needs  are  tremendous.  In 
addition  to  her  own  needy  people, 
more  than  50,000  tribal  people  flee- 
ing Red  China  are  now  in  Burma 
and  must  be  cared  for  and  resettled. 
The  need  for  clothing  and  blankets 
is  almost  as  great  as  for  food.  Church 
World  Service  hopes  to  send  100,000 
pounds  of  clothing  and  blankets  to 
the  Burmese. 

The  Russians  Figure 

Dateline  points  out  that  S.  G. 
Strumilin,  Russian  academician,  in 
his  book  Essays  on  the  Socialist 
Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  calls  for 
more  accurate  figuring  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians.  He  decries  the  Red 
statistical  system  whereby  everything 
produced  .  .  .  from  automobiles  to 
sewing  machines  ...  is  counted 
multiple  times!  Taking  a  TV  set  as 
an  illustration,  the  figure  for  the  raw 
materials  would  be  counted — then 
the  semi-finished  products — then  the 
assembled  chassis  plus  the  finished 
cabinet.  Thus  every  item  is  counted 
several  times  separately,  and  then 
all  together! 

Curriculum  for  Chinese 

In  order  to  prepare  Sunday  school 
lessons  for  23,000,000  Chinese  who 
live  in  Southeast  Asia,  outside  main- 
land China,  a  Curriculum  Conference 
was  held  in  Hong  Kong,  November 
3-24,  1960.  Delegates  and  observers 
attended  from  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Indonesia,  Sarawak,  Philip- 


pines,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  Two  edi- 
torial leaders  will  be  engaged  and 
their  task  will  be  to  train  writers 
and  work  with  an  Editorial  Board 
to  produce  and  distribute  the  printed 
teaching  materials. 

The  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 

The  Fellowship  is  located  at  Suite 
836,  Professional  Bldg.,  11th  and 
Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  and 
is  now  five  years  old.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fellowship  last 
August  it  was  decided  to  provide 
for  young  people  and  adults  who 
wish  to  be  identified  with  the  move- 
ment two  items:  (1)  a  witness  pin; 
and  (2)  a  covenant  card.  The 
covenant  card  will  read:  "I,  (your 
name),  believe  in  the  work  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes.  As 
an  active  church  member,  I  pledge 
myself  to  be  regular  in  my  devotional 
and  prayer  life  and  to  use  my  time, 
talent  and  treasure  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  I  will  wear  the  F.  C.  A.  pin 
and  use  every  opportunity  to  tell 
others  of  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  my  life." 

Death  of  Dr.  John  Baillie 

Dr.  John  Baillie  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  died  September  29,  1960, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Dr.  Baillie 
has  been  a  spiritual  father  to  thou- 
sands of  Christians  around  the  world. 
His  Diary  of  Private  Prayer  is  one  of 
the  finest  devotional  books  ever  writ- 
ten. 

New  Dormitories  at  Concordia 

President  Alfred  O.  Fuerbringer 
led  faculty,  students,  board  of  con- 
trol members  and  service  staffs  in  a 


ground-breaking  ceremony  at  the 
site  of  two  new  dormitory  units  on 
the  campus  of  Concordia  (Lutheran) 
Seminary,  St.   Louis,  Oct.  7,   1960. 

Bible  Telecourse  at 
American    University 

The  popular  course  on  "The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus"  taught  on 
television  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bau- 
man  of  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  is  in  its  third  year.  Dr. 
Bauman  also  will  teach  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament."  Viewers 
may  receive  credit  for  the  courses. 
Through  a  grant  of  money  from  the 
Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  the  programs  are  being 
filmed  and  will  be  made  available 
for  distribution. 

Seattle  Churches  Work  to 
Outlaw  Pinball  Machines 

Concerned  about  the  dissipation 
in  the  city  of  some  five  million  dollars 
annually  through  pinball  machines, 
the  Greater  Seattle  Council  of 
Churches'  executive  committee  has 
resolved  to  work  to  outlaw  them. 
Apart  from  the  moral  issue  of 
gambling,  declares  the  Council's 
statement,  the  loss  of  this  money 
works  serious  hardship  on  many. 

Churches   Open   to   All  Races 

At  its  meeting  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, last  year,  the  Student  Christian 
Federation  urged  all  churches  "to 
determine,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  and  to  make  known,  even 
by  paid  advertisements  in  local  news- 
papers if  necessary,  that  their  wor- 
ship services  are  open  for  any, 
irrespective  of  race." 
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THE  shortest  month  of  the  year  is  not  the  least  important;  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant month  for  the  religious  calendar,  as  we  shall  see.  Of  course,  we 
are  stewards  of  all  time.  We  do  well  to  "buy  up  the  opportunities"  and 
move  forward  mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually. 

Feb.  3,  1961  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Horace  Greeley, 
pioneer  American  journalist  and  founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1841. 

Feb.  4  is  the  birthday  of  Mark  Hopkins,  distinguished  American  educa- 
tor. 

Feb.  5,  the  first  Sunday  in  February,  is  the  closing  Sunday  of  Youth 
Week.  Emphasis  on  Jan.  29  was  on  the  local  church.  Emphasis  today  is 
upon  the  community  outreach  of  the  church.  Theme:  "Into  All  the  World 
Together." 

Feb.  7,  birthday  of  Charles  Dickens,  born  1812. 

Feb.  9,  birthday  of  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  president  of  the  United 
States,  born  1773. 

Feb.  10-16,  annual  meeting  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Education,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  11,  Thos.  Edison's  birthday. 

Feb.  12  (get  ready  for  a  big  word)  is  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the  50th 
day  before  (and  including)  Easter;  therefore,  the  first  Sunday  before  Ash 
Wednesday,  the  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Feb.  12  is  also  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  (see  brief  article  in  this 
issue  on  Lincoln). 

Feb.  12  is  also  Race  Relations  Sunday.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  Is 
our  attitude  as  a  Christian  about  race  any  different  from  the  person  who 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian?  We  wonder. 

Feb.  14,  Valentine's  Day. 

Feb.  15,  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  the  period  of  Christian 
penitence  in  preparation  for  Easter.  The  day  derives  its  name  from  the  use 
(by  some  denominations)  of  ceremonial  ashes  worn  as  a  symbol  of 
penitence. 

Feb.  17,  75th  World  Day  of  Prayer.  Theme:  Forward  Through  the  Ages. 

Feb.  19,  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  There  are  six  Sundays  in  Lent. 

Feb.  19-26,  Brotherhood  Week.  Theme:  Believe  It,  Live  It,  Support  It. 
Brotherhood  is  giving  to  others  the  rights  and  respect  we  want  for  our- 
selves. 

Feb.  22,  George  Washington's  birthdav.  Washington  lived  from  1732  to 
1799. 

Feb.  26,  Heart  Sunday.  Purpose:  "For  voluntary  contributions  to  support 
the  nation-wide  attack  on  heart  and  circulatory  diseases." 
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WE  dig  deep  into  four  areas  this  month — the  nature  of  evangelism,  the 
question  of  Lent,  the  character  of  Simon  Peter,  and  our  thought  life. 
Read  the  articles  carefully,  then  read  them  again,  and  when  you  come 
together  in  your  group,  face  up  to  the  facts  that  you  encounter. 

1.  Is  It  Really  Good  News?  (see  page  5) 
Bible  Material:  Mark  1:15;  Romans  1:16,  17 

What  bad  news  in  the  world  do  you  hear  about  and  read  about?  How 
is  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  an  answer  to  this  bad  news?  What  are  the 
major  characteristics  of  the  world  in  which  we  live?  Analyze  some  of  the 
people  you  know  with  these  questions:  Do  they  prefer  to  be  anonymous? 
In  what  ways  are  their  lives  broken?  Do  they  live  for  the  moment  or  for 
the  future?  How  does  the  gospel  work  to  make  men  whole? 

2.  Should  Protestants  Observe  Lent?   (see  page  18) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  4:1-11;  Romans  12:1,  2 

What  is  Lent?  Where  did  the  idea  of  Lent  originate?  Would  you  say  that 
Lent  is  or  is  not  taught  in  the  Bible?  If  not  actually  taught,  are  there  values 
in  its  observance  for  Protestants?  If  so,  what?  What  dangers  are  there? 
How  avoid?  Suggest  ways  Christians  may  be  led  to  a  deeper  devotion  to 
Christ. 

3.  Blundering  Fisherman  Who  Became  a  Rock  (see  page  33) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  5:1-11;  Matthew  16:13-20;  John  21:15-19 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  Simon  Peter?  How  did  Christ  change  him? 
What  did  Peter  mean  when  he  said  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ?  In  what  way 
was  Peter  "the  rock"?  What  lessons  do  we  learn  from  Simon  Peter? 

4.  The  Art  Gallery  of  the  Mind  (see  page  47) 
Bible  Material:  Philippians  4:4-9 

Is  religion  a  matter  of  the  heart  or  the  mind  or  both?  How  can  you  "love 
God  with  your  mind"?  Do  the  folks  you  know  generally  keep  their  minds 
on  a  high  level  or  in  the  gutter?  How  do  you  fill  your  mind  with  wholesome 
and  worthy  thoughts?  What  part  does  imagination  play  in  helping  to  lift 
man  upward?  Where  there  are  disagreements  between  two  minds,  what  can 
you  do  to  get  along?  Should  there  be  a  censorship  of  what  a  man  takes  into 
his  mind?  What  does  communism  do  to  the  minds  of  men? 
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Tarbell's  Teachers'  Guide,  1961,  edited  by  Frank  S.  Mead  (Fleming  H. 
Revell,  Westwood,  NJ.  1960.  $2.95) 

Teachers  of  church  school  classes  will  find  this  guide  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons.  The  studies  are  based  upon  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons.  Each  lesson  study  contains  the  printed  scripture 
passage  in  the  King  James  Version  and  the  Revised  Standard  Version;  a 
listing  of  home  daily  Bible  readings;  historical  and  geographical  back- 
ground; notes  on  the  printed  text;  suggestions  to  teachers;  and  discussions 
of  topics  for  young  people  and  adults  as  well  as  intermediates  and  seniors. 

A  Dictionary  of  Life  in  Bible  Times  by  W.  Corswant  (Oxford  University 
Press,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  1960.  $6.50) 

You  wonder  what  kinds  of  medicine  were  practiced  back  in  the  Bible 
times,  but  you  don't  know  the  answer.  Look  up  "medicine"  in  this  dictionary 
and  you'll  find  a  helpful  but  not  too  lengthy  discussion.  You'll  read,  for 
example:  "To  obtain  the  cure  of  disease,  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  all 
kinds  of  magical  rites,  exorcisms,  and  recipes,  but  also  to  natural  remedies, 
prophylactic  measures,  and  medical  practices,"  etc.,  etc.  Many  scripture 
references  are  given. 

Now  multiply  this  by  hundreds  of  items  about  family,  marriage,  women, 
children,  slaves,  clothing,  food,  hunting,  fishing,  trades,  music,  astronomy, 
the  priesthood,  war  and  arms,  festivals,  sacrifices,  etc.  and  you'll  begin  to 
see  how  comprehensive  this  Bible  dictionary  is.  It  is  expensive  but  not  so 
high  as  Bible  dictionaries  go.  The  material  is  as  non-technical  as  it  could  be 
and  the  average  reader  will  find  it  clear  and  concise. 

Devotions  for  Junior  Highs  by  Helen  F.  Couch  and  Sam  S.  Barefield 
(Abingdon  Press,  201  8th  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  1960.  $1.75) 

There  are  not  many  devotional  booklets  on  the  market  for  junior  highs 
or  even  seniors.  One  of  the  problems  parents  and  church-school  workers 
have  is  to  get  junior  highs  to  read  any  sort  of  religious  material;  they 
watch  television  and  they  have  their  bull-sessions,  but  read — !  No,  they 
can't  be  bothered!  Undoubtedly  a  lot  of  religious  writing  is  dull  and  un- 
interesting and  over  their  heads.  So  to  get  a  reading  from  junior  highs  the 
material  must  be  slanted  toward  them,  must  be  in  their  language,  and  must 
speak  to  their  needs.  This  book  does  a  fairly  good  job  along  these  three 
lines.  Note  some  of  the  titles  of  the  devotional  readings:  "When  You  Are 
Tempted";  "A  Show-Off";  "But  I  Don't  Like  to  Study,"  etc.  Each  of  the 
forty  readings  contains  an  essay,  a  scripture  passage,  and  a  prayer.  This 
would  be  a  good  gift  book  for  any  junior  high. 
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( Continued  from  page  4 ) 


The  two  articles  referred  to  on  page  4  appeared  in  the  August,  1960  issue  of 
The  Link.  We  asked  Dr.  Stuber  and  Mr.  Fair  to  reply  and  they  have  written 
Sergeant  Bowles.  As  Dr.  Stuber  points  out:  "I  do  preach  religious  freedom  for 
all — Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  other  faiths  may 
do  likewise.  I  hope  that,  even  if  we  have  to  differ,  we  at  least  can  come  to  under- 
stand each  other  better."  Sergeant  Bowles  must  have  not  read  Dr.  Stuber's  article 
very  closely.  On  pages  38  and  39  he  says:  "There  is  no  true  religious  freedom 
until  we  are  willing  to  protect  the  right  of  all  people,  and  all  religions,  to  follow 
without  fear  or  persecution,  their  own  rites,  programs  and  policies." 

Mr.  Fair,  in  his  reply  to  Sergeant  Bowles,  quotes  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
Volume  9,  page  699,  1913  edition:  "For  the  issuing  of  a  dispensation  for  a  mixed 
marriage,  the  Church  requires  three  conditions;  that  the  Catholic  party  be  allowed 
free  exercise  of  religion,  that  all  the  offspring  are  to  be  brought  up  Catholics  and 
that  the  Catholic  party  promise  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  convert  the  non- 
Catholic.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  even  when  these  precautions 
have  been  taken,  this  is  all  that  suffices  for  the  issuance  of  a  dispensation.  The 
bishops  are  there  to  warn  Catholics  against  such  marriages  and  not  to  grant 
dispensations  for  them  except  for  weighty  reasons  and  not  at  the  mere  will  of  the 
petitioner." 

He  also  refers  to  One  Marriage,  Two  Faiths  by  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and  Eleanor 
Stoker  Boll  (Ronald  Press,  1957):  "Certain  guarantees  must  be  given  by  both 
the  Catholic  and  the  non-Catholic  parties  in  writing." 

Mr.  Fair  goes  on  to  say:  "I  said  nothing  critical  about  the  announcing  of  the 
banns.  ...  To  some  people,  there  could  be  a  very  strong  reaction  to  kneeling  or 
not  kneeling  to  pray.  Mention  of  it  was  illustrative.  ...  As  to  the  wearing  of  a 
medal,  perhaps  you  could  mention  to  me  another  religion  that  believes  in  the 
medal.  If  you  have  no  objection  to  meatless  Fridays,  that  is  fine.  However,  the 
church  forbids  your  wife  to  eat  meat  on  that  day.  You  certainly  have  every  right 
to  the  opinion  that  'this  country  and  the  world  needs  .  .  .  more  interfaith  mar- 
riages.' But  church  authorities  in  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches, 
as  well  as  many  sociologists  disagree  with  you  on  the  basis  of  factual  evidence." 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Fair  was  quite  fair  in  pointing  out  on  page  24  that  not  all 
interfaith  marriages  are  destined  to  failure.  Apparently  Sergeant  Bowies'  marriage 
has  been  quite  successful  and  for  this  we  are  deeply  grateful. — The  Editor. 


They  Like  Us  on  the  Destroyers 

Please  find  enclosed  a  payment  for  the  last  quarter  for  THE  LINK.  I  would 
like  to  increase  our  order.  Your  magazine  has  gained  a  most  favorable  reception 
with  the  men  on  our  destroyers.  It  finds  immediate  use  upon  its  display.  I  feel 
that  the  constant  effort  to  improve  the  magazine  has  done  much  for  its  success 
with  the  men.  I  should  like  to  encourage  you  to  maintain  these  standards,  because 
the  men  are  looking  for  an  honest  and  healthy  expression  of  the  Christian  faith. 
— Richard  Huls,  Chaplain,  U.S.  Navy.  Commander  Destroyer  Seven. 
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"I  woke  up  Dad,  Roger — You  can  go 
in  and  ask  him  now." 


"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "give  me 
a   definition  of   space." 

Junior  stood  up,  flustered  and  red. 

"Space,"  he  began,  "is  where  there  is 

nothing.   I  can't  explain  it  exactly, 

but  I  have  it  in  my  head  all  right." 

— American  Mercury 

A  sergeant  in  the  testing  section 
of  the  Army  entered  his  CO's  office 
and  handed  him  the  paper  of  a 
draftee  who  had  just  completed  the 
test.  The  captain  glanced  at  the 
paper.  "Um-m-m,"  he  said  reflective- 
ly, "this  is  pretty  bad,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  sergeant  agreed. 
"It's  not  even  good  enough  to  keep 
him  in  the  service." 

"How  bad  was  his  score?"  asked 
the  captain. 


"It's  like  this,"  the  sergeant  re- 
plied. "If  he  had  scored  25  points 
less  he'd  be  a  vegetable." 

— Kenneth  J.  Shively  in  Quote 

Patient's  thrust  at  a  psychiatrist: 
"Look,  doc,  I  can't  see  spending 
$40  an  hour  just  to  squeal  on  my 
mother!" 

— Mike  Connolly  in 
Hollywood  Reporter 

The  professor  returned  to  class 
with  the  examination  papers  and 
requested  that  all  the  students  sit 
down.  "If  you  stood  up  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  you  might  form  a  circle 
— in  which  case  I  might  be  arrested 
for  maintaining  a  dope  ring." 

— Ogdensburg  (NY)  Oracle 

The  handsome  Air  Force  pilot 
having  coffee  in  the  diner  smiled  at 
the  girl  sitting  next  to  him  and 
asked  her  to  pass  the  sugar.  She, 
apparently,  didn't  hear  what  he  said, 
but  she  returned  his  smile  eagerly. 
After  a  moment  he  looked  up  to  try 
again  and  found  her  still  smiling 
sweetly  at  him.  Squaring  his  shoul- 
ders and  assuming  command  of  the 
situation,  he  looked  her  straight  in 
the  eye  and  said  sternly,  "The 
granulated  sugar,  please." 

— Cappers  Weekly 

A  stranger  in  town  stopped  to  look 
over  a  campus.  Meeting  a  student, 
he  asked,  "What's  the  name  of  this 
school?" 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  boy  politely. 
"I'm    just    a    football   player   here." 

— Future 
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